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Leading Textbooks 


The Story Hour Series 


Story Hour Readers (Grades One to 
Three Inclusive)—This method represents 
the best pedagogy of to-day. In its empha- 
sis on thought-getting instead of word- 
memorizing it gives the best prepar on 
for silent reading. By means of its s .aple 
and effective phonetic work the pupil 
= amazing progress in learning to 
read. 


Story Hour Readings (Grades Four to 
Eight Inclusive)—In these books for the 
last five years the delightful selections 
represent the best of both classic and mod- 
ern writers. They provide the kind of 
reading material especially needed by 
schools to-day because it is strong in its 
training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. Provision is made for “silent 
reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies 


A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


These geographies are strong in both 
content and method features. They place 
a major emphasis on industrial and com- 
mercial life; they have a simple, appealing 
style; their maps and pictures are re- 
markably beautiful; they give up-to-date 
information of changes wrought by the 
World War. 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers 


These revised books have been entirely 
rewritten and reset in new type. They give 
interesting and graphic accounts of the 
author’s recent extended journeys and in- 
clude changes brought about by the World 
War. Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have long led all others in popularity. 


Pearson anc Kirchwey’s Essentials 
of English 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


In these books composition and gram- 
mar are so well blended that each serves 
to visualize the other. Throughout, the 
work is related to the everyday interests 
of the child through the use of contests, 
attractive pictures, dramatizations. Oral 
and written work are closely correlated. 


Bolenius’ Everyday English Series 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 

The three books constitute a strong, in- 
spiring series for training the language 
power of boys and girls. The necessary 
motivation is secured through Projects 
such as boys and girls would choose them- 
selves. In each Project the language work 
is built up gradually. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every 
page. The material and the work widen 
the pupil’s horizon and train him in habits 
of good English. 


Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


Some of the special features of these 
arithmetics are: The emphasis they place 
on the correct interpretation of problems 
and the choosing of the shortest methods ; 
the training they give in the making of 
mental estimates and in the checking of 
results; their groups of problems centered 
about subjects in which pupils have a per- 
sonal interest; their thorough drill work. 
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national Textbook 
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There are more 
than 2500 pamphlets 
in the series and they 
are used by over 350 
schools and colleges 
in the United States 
and Canada, includ- 
ing the U.S. Military 
Academy, University 
of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia University, 
Los Angeles Board 
of Education, Catholic 
University of 


America, New York 
Board of Education, 
Brighton High School 
and the Kansas State Agricultural College. 


More than $2,500,000 has been spent in the production 
of these texts—more than $100,000 is expended yearly 
We believe they are the 
best and most authoritative texts for schools and colleges. 

We shall be glad to send you the two catalogs illus- 
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ALASKA 


THE AMERICAN NORTHLAND 
ke. 


By A. GILMAN 
Alaska Schools 


An interesting story of the adventures of a group of 
boys and girls and their elders is the basis for fur- 
nishing much needed information about our great 
northern territory. 


The travelers discuss the industries, resources, 
schools, modern life, and other features of the coun- 
try. They journey from Seattle through the heart 
of Alaska and back again, and as the reader follows 
them he gains a new idea of the greatness of the 
American Northland. 


The use of the book as a geographical reader in 
intermediate grades will go far in correcting errone- 
ous impressions of what is potentially our largest 
and richest state. It is written to hold the interest 
of children and is profusely illustrated. 


Cloth. viii + $43 pages. Price $1.40 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


1. It is the best series of language books for elementary schools 
that has ever been published. 


2. Oral work receives special emphasis. 


3. Group exercises, language games, story-telling, and similar 
~devices effectively socialize the recitations. 


4. Grammar is developed through use and each new principle 


5. The play instinct is utilized constantly. 
6. The work is carefully and logically graded. 
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ALBERT LEONARD, PRESIDENT 


The New York State Association has honored 
itself more even than it has honored Dr. Albert 


{LLeonard, superintendent, New Rochelle, by 
choosing him as president of the associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Leonard has been identified with education 
in the state for several vears as one of the most 
eminent of high school principals, as the head 
of the Teacher Training Department of a col- 
lege, and as one of the mest professional city 
superintendents. 

Dr. Leonard is first of all scholarly by prefer- 
ence, by opportunity, and by responsibility as 
editor and author. He is professional through 
loyalty as well as from conviction. He has 
always been of community service as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He is -every way a worthy 
representative of all that is best in education in 
New York State. 


The New York Telegram says the city must 
have buildings for the 200,000 school children 
on part time, and “if the red tape in build- 
ing regulations cannot be untied, it must be 
cut. That is all there is about it.” 


ELABORATING “REFERENCES” 


We know of no better illustration of the ten- 
dency te overdo a good thing than in the case cf 
“References” at the end of the chapter in 
bookmaking. We have at hand a book for the 
ordinary student. More than one-third of the 


followed “ Tom 


entire book is in “ References.” What teacher 
would have these books, and especially the 
inagazines, with these “ References ”? 

There are nearly 300 different writers referred 
to anc. of these one has more than fifty “ Refer- 
ences.” It is impossible to think of a reader of 
this book being able to make use of one-tenth 
of the references, and if he did how distinct 
could he keep in mind one-tenth of the views 
read? Wasting time in professional reading 
is one of the crimes of the times. One can but 
fear that ofttimes the object of vast numbers 
uf “ References ” is to impress the student with 
the vast reading done by the author. Isn't it 
incidentally a clear demonstration that the 
author is longer on that kind of scholarship 


than he is in common sense or pedagogical 
wisdom ? 


FIVE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 


The conference of librarians and school people 
had no difficulty in selecting the five best books 
for elementary children to read, but after the 
five there was no hope of agreement. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s “ Little Women” went to 
the head of the list almost unanimously. “ Alice 
in Wonderland” was an easy second choice, 
as “ Robinson Crusoe” was the third. Then 


Sawyer” and “Treasure 
Island.” 


SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 
We have an article by S. R. Logan on “ The 


Evolutionary Background of Educational 
. 5 . 
Policy,” which we will use in the near future. 


It is mildly critical of the way things have been 
done educationally. 

We are sure to have much questioning of the 
traditional in school work. The Journal of Edu- 
cation is fairly conservative in the publication of 
criticism, but we think it is wholesome to allow 
a man to say frankly that he thinks it wise to 
“forego hobbiing democracy with Intelligence 
quotients,” and to challenge “deceptive devices 
of predatory aristocracy.” 


> 


UNLETTERED GEOMETRY 


We are using in this issue an interesting 
and important article by Professor A. W. Burr 
of Beloit College, on “ Unlettered Geometry.” 
Professor Burr is always clear in his statements, 
iorward looking; has a vision without being 
visionary. If Professor Burr can do anything, 


as we think he can, to stay the ebb tide of 
geometry teaching it will be a great service. 


Superintendent E. C. Broome has helped: to 
institute more important phases of professionai 
progress in the last year than any other city 
superintendent we know, mcre than Philadel- 
phia has known in many a vear. And he has 
been so tactful in doing this great work that 
he has avoided to a large extent the antagonisms 
which often come in the wake of such changes 
as have been made in Philadelphia. 

The assignment and promotion of teachers 
from eligible lists as required by the school 
code made necessary the use of a plan for 
evaluating the efiiciency of teachers in service. 
The recent legislation in regard to teachers’ 
salaries, together with the supplementary regu- 
lations adopted by the State Council of Educa- 
tion, necessitated the extension and elaboration 
of a system of rating. 

A good rating system is primarily an instru- 
ment for supervision and any such plan has, as 
one of its most important functions, the helping 
of teachers to render increasingly valuable ser- 
vice. 

To aid in forestalling objections, Mr. Broome 
and his associates appealed to the teachers in a 
frank statement, from which we quote :— 

It is important that teachers understand that 
the main purpose of the rating plan is to help 
them to analyze their work and to improve it. 
The measurement of teaching efficiency is 
secondary to this primary aim. 

Teachers must not feel that they are expected 
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to achieve perfection in all the’ items listed in 
the outline. The purpose of the outline is to 
furnish teachers with an analysis of their prob- 
lem, to serve as a guide to them in self- 
examination and self-improvement. 

Each observation of a teacher by a principal 
should result in a record of the principal’s im- 
pressicn on one or more of the points contained 
in the outline. In the case of those teachers for 
whom numerical ratings are necessary, prin- 
cipals will make such numerical ratings only 
after repeated observations of the teacher’s 
work. 

Attention is again called to the fact that 
the rating plan is issued as experimental and 
tentative. Later, teachers wiil have opportunity 
to give expression to constructive criticism. 

‘It has been arranged that principals are te 
conduct a_ series of prefessional meetings 
throughout the year to discuss with their 
teachers the points contained in the new rating 
plan. 

Every teacher has the right to know the * 
rating given her by her principal, as well as by 
any other rating official, whether in numerical 
form or net, as well as the elements contained 
in this rating. 


The rating system must not be permitted 


to destroy the fine human relaticnships between 
principals and teachers upon which the spirit 
of school work must invariably depend. 


To assist in improving college and university 
accounting and to offer increased co-operation 
to state authorities in the making of school sur- 
veys, the Gencral Education Board announces 
the creation of two new  departments—a 
Division of College and University Accounting 
and a Division of School Surveys. 

The Division of College and University 
Accounting is the outgrowth of requests re- 
ceived from many institutions of learning for 
assistance in installing a proper system of 
accounting, and in devising a budget system. 

H. J. Thorkelson, a recognized authority in 
the field of university accounting, has been 
appointed director of the new division. After 
receiving a degree in mechanical engineering in 
1901 from the University of Wisconsin, he 
served this university with distinction for 
twelve years as instructor, professor and de- 
partmental head in the college of engineering. 

As business manager of the university for 
seven years he was instrumental in making large 
economies in expenditures. Mr. Thorkelson 


AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE 


has also had valuable experience as consultant 
in various practical fields. 

The Division of School Surveys will extend 
the work already inaugurated in co-operation 
with state and city departments of education. 

Dr. Frank P. Bachman has been appointed 
director of this division. He is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University. After serv- 
ing as professor of education in Ohio University 
he became assistant superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Cleveland. Subsequently he was 
educational expert for the Board of Estimate 
of New York City. I‘or the last six years he has. 
served on the staff of the General Education 
Board in local charge of school surveys in Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, and Kentucky ; 
ke was aiso local director of the survey of the 
Gary schools made by the General Education 
Board. A survey of public education in Indiana 
under Dr. Bachman’s direction is also approach- 
ing completion. 


> 


He who helps a boy to become a good and strong man makes a contribution of the i 


order to the welfare of society.—Phillips Brooks. 
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The three dominant problems in America are 
Better Schools, Better Salaries, Better Manage- 
ment. 

When we say Better Schools we imply no criti- 
cism on the schools of yesterday or today. The 
new conditions demand better schools. 

Had the medical profession been as intelligent 
when Washington died as it was when Lincoln 
died he need not have died as he died when he 
died. Had surgery been as skilful when Lincoln 
died as it was when Gartield died he need not 
have died as he died when he died. Had it been 
as modern when Garficld died as it was when 
McKinley died he need not have died as he died 
when he died, and had it been as skilful when 


McKinley died as it is today he need not have © 


died as he died when he died. 

The education of today must be as far above 
the education of thirty years ago as a Pierce- 
Arrow is above an ox-team, as a non-stop flight 
of 2,000 miles is above Darius Green and his 
flying machine, as baseball of today is above 
the Four Old Cat of my boyhood. ‘ 

Better schools are as necessary as city water 
works that have supplanted. the cistern; as is 
the sewer system that has put the cesspool out 
of commission. 

In what way must the schools of tomorrow be 
better than those of yesterday? 

Thev must afford opportunity for all children 
to have their learning guided every day of everv 
year. In school and out, in work and play as well 
as in library and laboratory, every child must be 
iearning how to learn all the time from six to 
sixteen, with help from the home before six, and 
help for individuals above sixteen. 

The kindergarten must be an_ attractive 
approach to school life, and the school cannot 
retire from leadership of individuals until the 
graduate has been marketed in the successful 
and satisfactory functioning of his education. 

The schools must be all that the moron can 
profit by and all that the most brilliant child can 
desire. 

The schools must be so gocd that no child will 
be a community liability whether he be a descen- 
dant of the criminal immigrant or the criminal 
product of pampered wealth and conceited 
traditions. 

A pure blood Hereford will degenerate into a 
comrade for scrubs if it be not pretected from 
cattle ticks, and a scrub can be a worthy com- 
rade for purebreeds if it be cleansed and shel- 
tered, fed and groomed scientifically and artisti- 
cally. 

It is folly to learn the Intelligence Quotient 
of boys and girls unless they be given a teaching 
art and a scientific education which represents 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIO 


a professional quotient above the moronic scale. 

While society is being protected at the bottom 
the schcol must be an open shop for brains at 
the top. 

The Stanford stables at Palo Alto a third of 
a century ago had what was styled a “ Colt Kin- 
dergarten.” A young colt, that had never 
dreamed of bridle or halter, was brought on to 


the track, an oval track for colts. Inside the 
track was a man with a whip with a 
snapper. 


The colt never felt the lash, but he did hear and 
tear the ringing snap as it came behind him or 
dvefore him, and he soon learned that it he took 
a square trot and a faster and faster trot that 
the snapping was slighter and lighter. The colt, 
thoroughbred and culture fed, learned early to 
strike his inherited pace and love of the race. 

I saw the colts in that kindergarten, and from 
that day to this I have pleaded, as I now do, for 
an art of teaching and a service of education that 
will inspire brainy boys and girls to feel the 
thrill of intellectual conquest. 

Protection at the bottom and the top is indis- 
pensable, but inspiration at the top and bottom 
is equaily important if not more significant. 

At Calexico, on the shortest day of 1922, 1 was 
in the home of Mr. H. H. Clark, who is direct- 
ing the destinies of a cotton ranch three times 
as large as any other in the world, on which he 
employs 14,000 Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese, 
and from which he markets in a single year 
35,000,000 pounds of cotton and 40,000 tons of 
cotton seed. The holdings are 864,000 acres, 
and more than fifty square miles are intensively 
cultivated for cotton. 

As that master mind unfolded his methods and 
principles of handling 14,000 very ordinary work- 
men on those fifty square miles of cotton plants 
that which impressed me most was his intense 
purpose to keep his vast ranch forever free from 
the boll weevil and his ambition to have the 
best variety of cotton. 

There are five points from which help can 
enter the ranch and at each of these places he 
has guards to prevent any workmen going upon 
the ranch until he is thoroughly inspected to 
make sure that no cotton seed from anywhere 
else in the world is on his person or in his hum- 
ble luggage. The cost of protecting his fifty 
square miles from boll weevil is regarded as an 
investment and not an expense. 

But Mr. Clark was really eloquent when he 
told of his present attempt to introduce a new 
variety of cotton. He paid $500 for a ton of seed 
of a choice staple, planting therewith 1,000 
acres. 

Mr. Clark admits that the chances are that 


N 


the new staple will not be adapted tc his soil, 
climate and other conditions, but he says he 
would not be fazed by paying $5,600 a ton for 
seed if there was a possibility of getting a staple 
that would command a_ corresponding 
market. 

As T listened to Mr. Clark’s devotion to pro- 
tection from the boll weevil and his ambition to 
get a new and better staple, I was thinking of 
what it would mean it the educational world was 
equally devoted to so educate the morons as 
to protect society from the danger at the bottom 
and to so take off the lid at the top that it would 
not be considered an expense to experiment with 
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new staples for high intelligence where the 
1.Q. is high. : 

Better schools are the one great hope of pro- 
tecting America at the bottom, and crowning 
Americans at the top. 

Woe to the man or woman whose traditionai 
prejudices have so dulled a once high Intelligence 
Quotient that he cannot be concerned with both 
of these problems. He is an enemy to his country 
whose theory and practice will iet the morons, 
like the boll weevil, jeopardize his country, or 
whose devotion to protection will give no credit 
to those who are an imspiration to freedom at 
the top. 


FINANCING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 


One of the real and tangible problems with 
which every high schoo! principal of a small or 
medium sized school is confronted is that of 
financing the extra-curricular activities. In fact 
modern thought has attached so great an educa- 
tional value to these activities that it is almost 
passé to refer to them as “ extra-curricular.” 

What, with a regularly paid teacher who is 
the athletic director; with one of the faculty 
coaching the class plays; with another super- 
vising the school paper or magazine; with cer- 
tain teachers sponscring the activities of the 
varicus clubs and classes, it would seem even to 
the casual observer that all of these activities 
vere a part of the school. And indeed they 
should be—-for what principal would care to 
undertake the operation of a modern high 
school peopled with twentieth century young- 
sters and lacking a sanely and sensibly directed 
groun of school activities. ; 

No argument needs to be made on behalf of 
these school activities; but, desirable as they 
are, the problem of paying for them is ever 
presert and sometimes assumes mammoth pro- 
portions. A plan which has seemed to solve the 
problem satisfactorily has beer in cperaiion in 
the Abilene High School for some time. The 
fundamental basis upen which this plan operates 
is to use one of the faculty as school treasurer 
and have all money pass througn his hands. The 
second principle is to pool the resources and 
expenditures in one fund. In the Abilene High 
School the principal is the treasurer. In a larger 
school the vice-principal may well include this 
among his duties, and in some schools a mem- 
ber of the Commercial or Business Department 
faculty holds the position. The student body 
elects from its membership a second ofhcer who 
is known as “The Student Manager.” His 
duties are to examine all bills and approve all 
expenditure of money and to issue a monthly 
financial statement to the school. The student 
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BY A, F, OLNEY 


Abilene, Kansas 


holding this office is in a position to assist the 
principal in many ways—especially in interpret- 
ing student sentiment—and to secure for him- 
self a very valuable experience. 

We carry the following separate accounts in 
the high school fund: Annual, athletics, booster 
(school newspaper), debate, lecture course, en- 
tertainments, music, honors. All accounts are 
so kept as to show at all times the total debits 
and credits of each activity. No attempt is made 
to make each activity absolutely seif-support- 
ing; Lut every effort is made to have the fund 
“break even” on the year’s business. 

The advantages of handling the finances 
through a composite fund are numerous. 

First: It gives the principal a thorough and 
intimate knowledge of the expenditures of all 
organizations. This aids him greatly in the 
direction of all school activities. 

Second: It frequently happens that one of the 
activities will be nobly supported by the com- 
inunity, while another will show an annual 
deficit which must be liquidated by some means. 
Ditierent schools and towns do not support the 
same activity in the same manner. For exam- 
ple, in many schools the successful financing of 
the Annual or Yearbook causes much difficulty 
ana many grey hairs; while in others there 
always seems to be a deficit in the athletic fund. 
In the Abilene High School we count curselves 
fortunate if we do not have an athletic deficit of 
several hundred doliars. However, some of the 
other activities always show a sufficient profit 
io balance the books for the year. 

Third: Such a fund makes it possible for the 
school to do many little things of large educa- 
tional value. In the typical High School very 
few students attend the debates. By means of 
the fund all debates in the Abilene High School 
are free, and are held at a special assembly dur- 
ing the school.day where attendance is com- 
pulsory. Many students were much surprised 
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and pleased at the school debates last year and 
expressed themselves as delighted with the new 
plan which permitted all to attend these con- 
tests. Again, when a worth-while movie film 
of informational or inspirational character is 
called to our attention, it is rented and presented 
to the students free of charge. The fund pays 
the bill. 

Fourth: It provides for the presentation of 
“Honors” to the members of the graduating 
class. Each year an honor pin is awarded to 
those seniors who have secured exceptionally 
high marks during their four years’ course: all 
senior athletes are presented with a sweater or 
some other reminder of their athletic victories; 
senior debaters receive some recognition—and 
the fund settles with the jeweler and the sport- 
ing goods dealer. } 

In actual experience the high school fund has 
proved the “life-saver” more than once. The 
system has been in operation for a number oi 
vears, and even under the most adverse con- 
ditions has made it possible for us to meet all 
our obligations by the close of the year. It has 
never been necessary to resort to _ hastily 
arranged and poorly presented entertainments 
in order to meet the deficit. 

By next year we hope to be able to meet all 
our expenses and yet leave a part or all of the 
athietic events free to all high school students. 
Through the fund, debate, movies, honor em- 
blems and awards, and various musical supplies 
and entertainments cost neither the school dis- 
trict nor the high school students one penny of 
“direct tax.” If this seems to be a satisfactory 
arrangement for these activities, would it not 
be desirable to work out some plan whereby 
athletic contests might be free to all students? 

We feel that attendance at athletic contests 
is desirable both from the viewpoint of increas- 
ing school spirit and of broadening the indi- 
vidual’s general outlook upon life. Many 
students are kept away from these contests for 
financial reasons. 

It is frequently found to be very difficult to 
secure an accurate accounting of class and or- 
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ganization money. This is not caused by any 


native dishonesty nor by any exceptional care- 
lessness on the part of the students. If the 
class sponsor, the principal or some other per- 
son had sufficient time to train the class trea- 
surers and secretaries, no difficulty need be 
experienced in securing the desired accounting. 
However, in the absence of the proper person 
to conduct this campaign for efficiency and accu- 
racy, we established this year a new fund called’ 
“The Student Organization Fund,” which is 
designed to take care of the financial matters 
tor each class and organization. 

The prinicpal is the treasurer. All money is 
collected by the class treasurer, and deposited in 
the office, for which he receives a receipt. All 
bills against this fund are paid by vouchers, 
which carry the signature of both the fund treas- 
urer (in our case the principal) and the class 
secretary. Thus the principal and secretary 
check on all money paid out. 

We have found that this plan works very 
advantageously because it necessitates the col- 
lection of party and hike dues in advance which 
results in cach class having an improved finan- 
cial rating. The merchants of the community 
approve the new pian, for it assures them pay- 
ment of their accounts. 

The plan has two obvious ovjections. The 
first, that it requires too much of the principal’s 
time: and-second, that it leaves very little 
opportunity for the development of the pupils 
in good citizenship. The former may be met by 
turning over much of the actual work to the 
commercial or business department; and the 
latter by the careful training of the student 
officers until they gradually become able to do 
most of the actual work. 

There is nothing original or new in the plan 
for financing high school activities which has 
been outlined above. It is related simply 
because it has been very successful in the high 
school of a mid-western city of 5,000 people. It 
is our hope that this story of “The High School 
Fund” may be of use to some other school 
which has not as yet discovered a workable plan. 


“Boys will be boys with their racket and noise” 
Is an adage both ancient and wise; 

Boys will be men when we meet them again, 
And the difference chiefly is size. 


The years change the scene in form and in mien, 
In stature and also in station; 
But “boys grown tall” are the same after all 
As the lads they were by creation. 


The boy turns man, during life’s little span, 
But the spirit is still as of old; 

Though ripened with age and with wisdom sage, 
His cast is the original mould. 


BOY IS FATHER TO THE MAN 


BY WILLIAM FORNEY HOVIS 


Figs cannot grow on a thistle you know, 
Nor sweet grapes on a thornberry tree; 
The nature within brings forth its own kin, 

As the essence the outcome will be. 


If as the twig is bent the tree is leant 
A right or a wrong inclination, 

In making a man the most proper plan 
Is to shape the plastic formation. 


Your crop will grow of the seed you sow, 
Your manhood is yours to make or to mar; 
My boy, if you’d see the man you will be, 
Let me show you the boy that you are. 
—In Kansas City Star. 
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UNLETTERED GEOMETRY 


BY PROFESSOR A, W, BURR 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


I often visit geometry classes. Sometimes, 
aiter a clear demonstration from a lettered 
figure has been given, with the permission of 
the teacher, I ask the pupi! to remove all letters 
and marks but the lines, and then to go through 
che demonstration again indicating only ~with 
the pointer the lines and angles he uses. Ii, 
after a moment’s wonderment, he does so, he, 
the class, and usually the teacher are surprised 
to see how few and simple the logical steps 
have been. If one doubts the gain in brevity, 
clearness, and ease of recall, let him try it with 
the familiar theorem, “the sum of the interior 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles.” 
There is nothing but the spatial relations in 
mind in the logical process. To stop to pick up 
-at every step the right letters of the alphabet is 
like driving an auto over a roadway with stones 
and holes to be avoided. 

Besides, the transference of a demonstration 
from the lettered one of the book to an unlet- 
tered figure is one of the best proofs that the 
pupil’s process is a logical one, and not a mixed 
imemory-logical one. No class trained in the 
use of unlettered figures will ever contain 
“memorizers of geometry.” It makes “seen” 
relations necessary. Nor will the would-be 
memorizers be cast vut and geometry be im- 
possible for them. They are going to try to see 
and not to memorize, and the seeing is so much 
easier than before when the halts and breaks 
for the right letters are removed that they 
can see. 

Because the textbook must mark the path of 
its reasoning by lettered figures, why should the 
learner after finding the path by the letters 
keep reading the marked signs as he goes over 
it, when he can trace his path by pencil point or 
pin? The writer went through his geometry 
in that way and always wondered, until he 
taught it, why others worked so hard over the 
study. When, too, there is a blackboard, chalk 
and pointer, why so much, not verbiage, but, 
litterage in the classroom demonstration? The 
one instrument found lacking in a geometry 
room is, usually a pointer. There are rulers, pro- 
tractors, strings, etc., but no pointers, the one 
simple means for indicating lines and angles 
used. Nothing is as instant and definite to the 
eye and the mind as touch. No means can be 
iess obstructive in the mental process of tracing 
and seeing spatial relations. 

Someone may wonder that teachers of geom- 
etry have not found and used this “pointing” 
method of demonstration. The writer has not 
found such. Some will talk about drawing the 
figure in air, or using an imagined figure, but 
have not thought of using just the simple line 
and pointer to mark the geometrical steps. 


it may be that long unquestioned cus- 


tom, as in many other places in our education, 
has made us blind to what we are doing. Mathe- 
maticians come to see by long familiarity the 
spatial relations of a figure, and not its mark- 
ings. They have forgotten the complexity 


‘that marked their first steps. They know not at 


what the faltering beginners are stumbling. The 
teacher who is not a mathematician teaches as 
he was taught, and so the good old way gces on 
and on; and geometry is liked by some, hated 


by many, and called impossible for some by 
educators. 


WHY LESS LETTERS AND MORE POINTER? 

The reasons for the use of unlettered as weil 
as lettered figures for beginners, both in study 
and demonstration, are in the writer’s mind 
these. 

The young geometer, boy or girl, has come 
to the age when, if ever, he is to know that a 
thing is so because he sees it so. He may have 
gotten by in arithmetic with a rule of thumb, 
“invert the divisor and proceed as in multiplica- 
tion”: and in aigebra by “like signs give plus 
and unlike signs, minus”; but in geometry that 
sort of procedure should stop. He should know 
now because he sees it is so. There must be no 
poking along with a memory stick. Letters are 
too often helps to deceive himself and _ his 
teachers. It is his right now to see. 

Geometry is the subject above all others to 
establish in the youthful mind the greatest 
ground of certainty, seeing that a thing is so. 
Partisanship nor prejudice can affect spatial re- 
lations. They are seen alike by every one, if 
seen at all. There is no voice of authority in 
that field. Only what the young geometer sees 
is true is what can be true to him. It is the 
province of geometry to teach the boy or girl 
that great lesson. They are not to be deniea 
the iesson by a traditional custom or by a 
thoughtless teacher. 

Geometry is the science of the measurement 
of things. Its laws and principles can, there- 
fore, be tested out in many instances by the 
young geometer, as in the case of the squares 
on a right angle triangle; and this gives him a 
sense of the relation of laws to things—a most 
usetul lesson. To transfer law to length, 
breadth, and thickness, and length, breadth, and 
thickness to law, gives a reality to law that is 
most helpful and useful. 

For the young reasoner to follow the logical 
path with only the help of lines and the moving 
point of his pencil or pointer is to reduce his 
reasoning to the simplest terms, and makes 
memory by-paths almost impossible. His 
memory has no crutch or association of marked 
lines and angles. 

The transference of the reasoning from the 
lettered to the unlettered figure is in a certain 
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sense an original piece of work by the geometer 
—a secing the process in a new language. 
Nothing can be better for him than such a trans- 
lation. It is interesting, far easier than 
memorizing, and gives the habit of depending 
on seeing and trying to see. It is the path to the 
“ originals ” of geometry and of life. 

But the writer forbears to add more reasons 
for some unlettered geometry in study, and in 
classroom. It is no theory with him. He has 
tried it in both places. He would not suggest 
that teachers revolutionize their teaching of 
geometry tomorrow. If sume teacher sees the 
place and problem of geometry in our schools 
as does the writer, the suggestion is that to- 


morrow, as the lesson is assigned, two of his 
best pupils be asked to demonstrate next day a 
theorem of review or advance with only lines 
and a pointer. After they have done so for a 
day or two, ask two others, and pass the new 
way on. Try it. 

The writer is not a professor of mathematics. 
He probably would never have written the above 
if he were. He would be blind to what they 
have all done for ages. It sometimes has to be 
one not of the family to see the family’s short- 
comings. 

Will not some geometrician get out a text- 
book with both lettered and unlettered figures 
for boys and girls to study geometry by? 


EVOLUTION THEORY STANDS 


By the current term “ organic evolution” we 
mean the vast extension of geologic time, bound 
together by bonds of unity, which show that the 
life of the present is descended from the life of 
the past, controlled by the continuous action of 
existing causes. 

Life changes with time. In the formation of 
any species two innate factors are always 
present, variation and heredity. By the former, 
new combinations are constantly brought about. 
By the latter.each individual is in large degree 
like its ancestry. Like produces not exactly 
but nearly like, and the creatures of the future 
spring from the survivors of today. 

On the outside two factors, at least, are 


present, moulding the life of every individual 


and of every species. These Darwin brought 
together as “ natural selection,” natural survival, 
as distinguished from the imagined “ super- 
natural,” special creation; but the term as Dar- 
win left it will bear further analysis. One 
element recognized by Darwin, that is, the in- 
heritance of acquired characters, is still hypo- 
theticai and largely discredited, but no one who 
studies living things in nature can doubt the 
tealitv of the great sifting process by which 
those survive who can, leaving progeny having 
their genera! traits and their qualities of adapta- 
bility. Adaptation has its rise in selection, 
while fundaniental resemblance in structure and 
development indicates blood relationship. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
[Report of Address.] 


A second efiect of environment has been often 
overlooked but is especially potent in moulding 
forms of life: this is isolation or separation, 
which prevents a wide range in breeding 
through the interposition of barricrs. The for- 
mation of words in a language is closely akin 
to the assembling of a fauna or flora. Every 
anima! or plant or-word flourishes in every 
part of the world unless (1) it has never been 
able to get there, or (2) getting there, it has 
tailed to maintain itself. or (3) maintaining it- 
self it has undergone changes into something 
else. 

No one having a right to any opinion at all 
questions the essential facts of descent and 
divergence, however much they may differ as 
to unsettled details. There is no contrary hy- 
pothesis in biology any more than in astronomy. 
Darwin’s position was that of an explorer map- 
ping an area from a lofty height. Others have 
furnished multitudes of detail, yet in no matter 
of vital importance has scientific opinion much 
altered his sketch map. But even more potent 
than his conclusions was his method, the reali- 
zation that each phenomenon has its material 
cause within the range of exploration and that 
no guesses, however plausible, serve the pur- 
pose of truth. Whatever is true is the truest 
thing in the world and whatever it is we shall 
never know until we find out. 


The American public school has grown piecemeal as the country has been built up, but has 
not kept pace with the vast sweep of progress that has been made in science, industry, and 
agriculture. It is no criticism of the great constructive accomplishments of education to rec- 
ognize frankly its shortcomings and deficiencies. Our educational system can not be con- 
sidered adequate until it has obliterated illiteracy and welded our people into one great com- 
posite American citizenry with common ideals and purposes; until it has laid the foundation 
for right living, for health and physical vigor; and until it has provided for every American 
child a competent and well-trained teacher.— William B. Owen, President of the Chicago 


Normal College and of the National Education Association. 
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BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Two million words containing not quite 
twelve millicn letters, in reading matter from 
books of all kinds, periodicals, advertisements 
included, and correspondence, show that in per 


cent. of frequency of appearance the rank of 
letters is as follows, viz. :— 


Ee 13, Tt 10, Oo 8, li 7+, Aa 7, Nn 7, Ss 6+, 
Rr 6, Hh 5, Dd 4, Li 3+, Cc 3+, Uu 3, Ff 3, 
Mm 2, Yy 2, Gg 2, Ww 2, Pp 2, Bb 2—,Vv 1, 
Kk .5, Xx .3, Jj .1, Qq .1, Zz .003. 

The letters E, T, O, I, A and N do over two- 
fifths of all the running work of the language, 
while the letters from B to the end of this alpha- 
bet, all together, do less work than any one of 
the first nine letters. The average usefulness 
of the letters is, of course, slightly less than 4 
per cent., and sixteen of the letters do not attain 
this average. 

In the counting of these words, the first one 
hundred thousand showed almost the same re- 
sult as the next one hundred thousand; but in 
order to be certain of the results, the task was 
continued year after vear in leisure hours until 
certainty resulted. The second million was ex- 
actly in the same order as the first. And one of 
the strange features was that in this result the 
letters U and F were almost exactly tied. I 
and N also are very close in frequency, but this 
is true of no other pairs in the statistical 
sequence abcve. ; 

Variety is essential, for any one who will take 
the trouble to review fiction, politics, science, 
finance, sport, and children’s literature sepa- 
rately will soon discover that whether Greek, 
Latin, or Anglo-Saxon sounds prevail depends 
upon the fieid examined. Poetry runs to the 
semi-vowels. Any scientific article will run up 
the ratios of such letters as b, z, x, g, k, p, and 
h amazingly. The pedagogical alphabet should 
separate into groups the vowels, the semi- 
vowels, and the consonants. And it would cer- 
tainly facilitate the teaching of the language 
alike to children and to illiterate adults for us 
to do this in school practice. 

If our penmanship teachers but realized that 
w, p, b, v, k, x, j, q, and z are letters of slight 
importance compared with e, t, 0, i, a, n, s and 
r, they would emphasize these letters accord- 
ingly. Many persons write n and u alike, and 
so write e that it is undecipherable save by con- 
text. Instead of saying to youth “mind your 
p’s and q's,” we should say “ mind your e’s and 
n’s.” It is worth remembering by the teacher 
that G does twenty times as much work as Q. 
Indeed, the syllable “ing” occurs in every 
twenty-two words of running matter. “The” 
occurs in every thirteen words, and “and” in 
every, twenty on the average. Children often 
have much trouble in distinguishing small d in 

script from small b because of the slight change 


trom one to the other in type; it is well to 
remember that d is three times as important 
as b. 

Some letters occur very often as first in 
words, others as last in words, and still others im 
the middie of words. The statistics show that 
their relative ranks are as follows, viz. :— 

First Letters—T OASWBMICHRFY 
PDEGLNVUKJQZX. 

Middle Letters—E RAONITHLUSVC 
PDMGWKFBYJQXZ. 

Last Letters—ESTNDYRFOGLMU 
HKPCWAXQZBOQV)J. 

From this record one infers that handwriting 
teachers should be careful to teach the capital 
forms of T, O, A, S, W, B and M, and that they 
do not need to spend so much time on capital 
E, which is one of the bugbears of childhood in 
school. Within words, e does one-half again as 
much work as even the next letter in rank, 
which is r. 

Very clever persons have written books in 
which every word begins with s, while others. 
have written books with every word beginning 
with p, but in the language as actually used 
neither letter ranks above t, 0, and a, and p is 
far down in the list. 

We sometimes hear that the English-speak- 
ing peoples are ail very fond of words with the 


semi-vowels ! and r; but the records show that _ 


the dentals t and d are as popular. The form 
th is used more often than half the letters of 
the alphabet, and this sound is highly favored 
in the actual English of our people. The poets 
may delight in I’s and r’s; but the prosaic com- 
moners and laymen of speech prefer other lan- 
guage elemeiits. 

Checking a list of one hundred words each 
containing 1 and r showed that but few of them 
are in frequent use. And it would discourage a 
pessimist who imagines that every one is essen- 
tially selfish to discover that in 2,000,000 words 
of running matter, you and your occur ten times 
more frequently than I, my, mine, we and our 
all combined, and that they, them and their are 
the most popular of all pronouns in print. 

There is a spelling word that is the bete noir 
of youth,—business. Even in business corres- 
pondence as well as in the market columns of 
newspapers, the word is seldom used. No doubt, 
it is desirable to spell the word correctly; but 
it doe: not belong in a list of the one thousand 
mest necessary words. 

It is being urged against the teaching of 
spelling in the schools that fifty years from 
now, because of the progress of invention, chil- 
dren will not be taught. even that spelling by 
letters ever existed. Perhaps so. But we are 
not living fifty years hence. The dictaphone, 
shorthand, radio, motion pictures, and other 
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mechanical devices have not yet done away 
with “reading matter.” It is true indeed that 

the telephone has cut into letter writing, and 

that for some persons there is less need to know 

how to spell in letters than in times past; but 
spelling is necessary for reading as well as for 
writing; and until one can put his newspaper 
into, a talking machine and have the paper 

spoken to one, it will be profitable to know the 
spellings of words. Possibly, it is preferable 
to be able to take in the news at a glance 
instead of having it ground out from a machine 
slowly. The eye does get information with far 
greater rapidity than the ear.. Moreover, many 
persons are eye-minded, and will always prefer 
news by eyesight; and will transmit this power 
and this desire to their children to many 
generations. 

One who does not know how to spell cannot 
read accurately. Here are a few words that 
must be distinguished because, when confused, 
absurd results come, viz.: Ingenious and 
ingenuous; prescribe and proscribe; draught 
and drought. 

There is no shorthand system that discrimi- 
nates between them with any such accuracy as 
does longhand spelling. 

To many thousands of children and of youth 
even into college years, spelling is drudgery, 
and the thought of it an ever present nightmare 
and day mare—if there be such. Ingenious 
teachers, however, to a very considerable extent, 
can improve the situation in its pedagogical 
phases. There are many exercises that may be 
used according to age and need of the class. 

One device is to take a short word and dis- 
cover how many other words may be made out 
of it, using all the letters contained in it. Here 
are a few illustrations, viz. :— 
mite item time emit 
tame meat team mate 
rasp spar pars raps 
star rats tars arts 
sinew wines swine 

Work along this line discovers some strange 
transformations, such as these, viz.:— 
teach cheat 
sacred scared 
meion lemon 
loop polo pool 
unite untie 
stone tones 

Another simple exercise is to take a word 
and add to its letters one more letter at a time, 
and see the results; for example, viz. :— 
do rod word sword drowsy 
are tear great target 
in fin fine knife 
ape leap peals please leapers 
an man many manly mainly 
it pit tips sprit sprite pyrites 

This exercise may be reversed, and a word 
may be torn down by the omission of one letter 
at a time, for example: strangle strange ranges 
anger near ran an; (or) snare sear sea as, 
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Another exercise is to take a word and sub- 
stitute within it one letter, and then to proceed 
accordingly, as follows, viz:— 

1. foam moat tame fame same seem meet, etc. 

2. toam goat gate gale dale dame dome dime, 

etc. 

3. foam foal foul foil life feel reel reef, etc. 

This exercise may be worked over into com- 
position by requiring that every word in the 
series should be used in sentences, and perhaps 
praising most highly the pupil who writes good 
sense, using the least number of words to make 
the story. For example, from the above, viz.:— 

2. In the foam of the river, driven by the gale, 
was a goat riding on a broken gate. But from 
the dome of a church in the dale, a dame espied 
the lost animal and gave a boy a dime to swim 
out and save it. 

Of course, most of such inventions will be 
humorous, and some will be absurd. 

One of the most frequently used exercises is 
to take a word apart and out of its letters con- 
struct as many other words as possible. One 
literary woman once through an entire winter 
of eftort in her leisure hours discovered that a 
word of fifteen letters contained the materials 
for 13,000 other words! This exercise needs 
the caution—not to take too long words. Fair 
illustrations are such as these, viz. :— 

friend stream lament mortal nicely 

Avoid words that reduplicate any letter. 

There are several words in the language that 
read the same whether read backwards or for- 
wards. One example is refer. The exercise 
consists in trying to find the others. 

There are several words each of which read 
forward is one word, but read backward is an- 
other. A case in point is regal—lager. The exer- 
cise consists in trying to find others. 

There are many words of several syllables, 
each cf which uses but one vowel. Cases in this 
line are:— 
almanac caravan cataract 
cleverness expense kneebreeches remember 


limiting criticism disciplining middlings 
chloroform tomorrow 
untruthful tumult humdrum murmur 


There are a few words that contain five dif- 
ferent vowels. One of these words is unprofit- 
able. Find the others. 

Each of several scores of words contains four 
different vowels. Among these are the follow- 
ing, viz. :-- 

vocabulary poetical irregular abominate 

ordinary population religious enthusiasm 
treasury sympathetic veracity zealous 

The following sentence contains every letter 
of the alphabet, viz. :— 

The quick brown fox jumped over the lazy 
goose. 

The exercise consists in having the pupils 
compete in the making-of other sentences, each 
containing ali the letters. Few of them will be 


any more improbable than the foregoing, which 
is the familiar one used to teach speed in typing. 
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A much more valuable exercise is to have the 
pupils compete in making sentences omitting 
the seldom used letters at the end of the quan- 
titative alphabet—k, x, j, q. and z. 

The test is brevity. 

As an example take this, viz. :— 

Have you visited the beautiful new Lincoln 
Memorial in the great Federal Capital? 

A very hard exercise is to try to write a 
sentence, omitting the most useful letters—e, t, 
0, i, a, and n—but using all the others. This 
leaves s.r, h, d, g, l. c, u, f, m, y, g, w, p, v. k, x, 
}, q. z. No one has ever made such a sentence 
yet so far as I can find out! This helps to show 
to the boys ind girls, however, that e, t, 0, i, a 
and n are the busy bees of the language. Re- 
verse the precedure, arid construct sentences 
using these six letters only. Here is an 
example, viz. :— 

I eat not. 

There are less than thirty words in the 
language containing but two letters. Find them. 
Almost every one of them is useful. 

There are but a few more than three hun- 
dred werds in the language containing three 
letters. About one-half of them are useful; and 
it is an interesting exercise to find them, and 
to discuss whether or not they are useful. For 
example, compare these six words of three let- 
ters each with six other such words, viz. :— 

1. all egg our say was why 

2. ago coy ken rue sup wit 

Words with four letters each run toward three 
thousand in number. Most of the great words 
of the language have no more letters than four. 
For example—home, love, life, fear, God, try, 
nope. 

Fortunately, even though spelling reform by 
conscious efiort is, in general, a failure, the 
people, who make all languages, are forever 
reducing words to less length. Illustrations are 
such as these, viz. :— 

1. Phone is now used for telephone, espe- 
cially when the verb is intended. One phones 
by telephone. 

2. Except in advertisements, auto is used 
for automobile, and recently car has been sub- 
stituted for auto. 

3. Though we miay dislike the form ad for 
advertisement, it is already established in cor- 
respcndence and in daily speech. 

4. In the histcry of the language there are 
thousands of instances of this reduction in 
length. To illustrate, these cases may be cited, 
Viz. 

dry was once druye. 

narrow was nearwian. 

cab was cabriolet. 

rule was reule. 

It 1s not safe for a teacher of spelling to boys 
and girls who will be using the spellings twenty 
and nfty yeais hence to condemn all slang and 
deny to slang the right to be learned in the 
spelling lesson, for there is going on all the 
time the conversion of some slang into good 
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speech. A case in point is graft, once slang but 
now good usage. The new word in this line is 
grift, meaning “ petty graft.” 

Print, and especially the print of the 
dictionary, has tended to harden words into 
adamantine forms in the last hundred years; but 
there are now operating various new counter- 
forces of which not the least is the spirit of 
efficiency. In consequence the teacher who 
teaches that “tho” is a correct spelling for 
though is well within the rights of pedagogy. 
Such pedagogy anticipates the probable needs 
of youth in adult life decades heace. 

it is not a crime to invent a new word. The 
language needs one word to express mild aston- 
ishment, slight surprise, just a little amazement. 
Suppose that a man loses a dollar bill and finds 
that a toddling child has picked it up and not 
eaten or torn it forthwith but held it in his 
hand: that is an experience almost amazing, 
mildly astonishing. Perhaps in some school 
spelling exercise some one will invent this 
needed word and start it into general use. 

No doubt, here and there are men and women 
properly considered as educated but who cannot 
spell accurately. How few these are! Almost 
all thinkers are word-minded persons; and every 
word-minded person is therein a good speller. 
One may indeed quibble ingeniously and split 
many hairs with an argument that all ianguage 
is really for the ear, wherefore spelling does not 
matter. One may allege that not a few words 
as spelled are really several different words that 
ought to be distinguished in their speliings but - 
are not, and therefore their spellings 
are not worth knowing; being merely eye- 
symbols for ear-images. It may even be urged 
that one-haif of all human beings are ear- 
minded, or audiles, while only one-eighth are 
eye-minded, or visiles; with many fine combina- 
tions and distinctions. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that poor spellers are heavily handi- 
capped in the various lite-races that we call the 
occupations, professions, arts, crafts and trades 
because they lack easy facilities of intercom- 
munication with others, to and fro. 

Words are not burdens but tools and 
treasures. To know the spellings of ten thou- 
sand words is no more truly “a weariness to 
the fesh” than to possess ten thousand gold 
dollars. The man who is unwilling to study 
words is no wiser than a carpenter who might 
refuse the gift of a kit of fine tools, or a physi- 
cian who might forget to take with him on his 
round his bag of medical supplies for the relief 
of his patients. 

When the American people learn to spell again , 
as well as our forefathers did a hundred years 
ago, we may once more begin to think of the 
actual needs of our civilization. This may mean 
less time in the movies and less interest in 
sitting on the bleachers while others play base- 
ball or football; but it may also mean a new 
enlightenment. 

There was a time when the United States 
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Senator from Massachusetts, who read every 
day a page of Noah Webster's dictionary, was 
accounted the greatest of all Americans of his 
epoch; but today we are far from holding 
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Daniel Websters in such honor. A teacher may 
perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that 
possibly the oratory of Daniel Webster was 
benefited by his knowledge of words! 


SELLING AN UNPOPULAR IDEA TO RURAL PEOPLE 


BY DANIEL WEST 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


One summer, a stranger by the name of Mr. 
Sharp came through a farming community sell- 
ing wagon-jacks. He stopped at every farm- 
house, and talked fluently for half-an-hour. In 
most cases he left a wagon-jack, taking with 
him five dollars of the farmer’s money. Almost 
every farmer had one or more jacks, but it was 
surprising how many bought the new fangled 
thing anyhow. For some weeks afterward, as 
they mei, they talked it over, and laughed 
grimiy at their own foolishness. Incidentally, 
they had some things to say about the agent. 
There was nothing wrong with the wagon-jack 
except the price, but the method of the agent 
was what brought the reaction. 

Because he has been duped in similar in- 
stances, the farmer has learned to look askance 
at new things, especially if they mean money 
going out. For that reason, and also for the 
reason that he cannot always see the need for 
improvement, the “selling” of the idea that a 
rural community ought to increase its tax to 
improve its school plant, is a delicate task. And 
it must ordinarily start from a modest begin- 
ning. 

Given, one teacher, or one superintendent, 
who sees possibilities fallow in the community, 
who is willing to invest the best that he has to 
realize them, who is convinced that educational 
progress will be feeble until a marked improve- 
ment is made in the school plant, and who sees 
that this can come only by an increase in finan- 
cial support which will mean higher taxes—- 
how shall he go about it? 


I. RATING AT PAR. 


The first step lies in the school man’s estab- 
lishing himself as being “all right” in the mind 
of the active type of farmers. If he is con- 
sidered a harmless sort of person who means 
weli, if he is “another agent,” or if he is dis- 
counted for any other reason, he may as well 
stop at the beginning. If he is actually re- 
spected, he may go on. 


II. BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY. 


If there is a parent-teachers’ association, a 
grange, a farm bureau, or any similar organiza- 
tion, a little talk at some regular meeting by 
the school man, or better, by some member who 
sees and whose words. count, will be a good 
starter. {n this talk the common ground must 
be discovered, and reasons must be advanced 
that will have weight after the “agent” has 
gone. 

This could well be done during the first 


might 


months of the school year. In some cases one 
new idea at each of two or three meetings would 
be better. 

It there is no community organization the 
germinal ideas given during friendly visits to 
patrons of the school and other supporters, are 
sure to be discussed if they are well given. 

It is hardly advisable to mention the need 
of higher tax or improved school plant directly 
to the pupils in class. They might not inter- 
pret discreetly at home. Also parents might 
feel that it was just one more thing in addition 
to what the children had been wanting. 

III. LITERATURE ON BETTER SCHOOLS. 

li the talk mentioned in the preceding step 
has gotten over, within the next two or three 
weeks the school man could distribute accounts 
of better schools, books about them, pictures of 
modern buildings, or pamphlets sent out by 
normal schools and state department. If the 
homes were visited, this literature could be left 
then. Marking copies would insure greater 
likelihood of being read. 

IV. HELP OF CERTAIN PERSONS. 

Ordinarily, ministers of the Gospel can see 
needs and are willing to help. In some com- 
munities are returned college people who 
be of assistance. In many com- 
munities there are a few outstanding people 
who realize conditions and are willing to im- 
prove them. If the whole plan were discussed 
freely with these particular persons, they could 
help more intelligently, and possibly give valua- 
ble suggestions. 

V. FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Posters stating clearly, perhaps graphically, 
a dozen or more important facts on taxes, on 
local schools, and on better schools, might be 
displayed at the farmers’ institutes, usually held 
in january and February. Also a particularly 
good speaker, if the matter were discussed with 
him privately, could give point to the more im- 
mediate aims. Capitalize the opposition that is 
bound to come by displaying facts to meet it. 

VI. OPEN DISCUSSION. 

If there has been a steady growth of the 
idea during the year, along in the Spring a 
“dirt” farmer (not a country gentleman, or 
auctioneer, or stock dealer) from another com- 
munity where better schools have been tried, 
might be brought in to discuss the proposition 
and answer questions. This could be done at 
some regular community meeting, if there is 
such, or possibly at a special meeting for the 
purpose. 
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VII. PRESENT IMPROVEMENT. 

At all events, and under all handicaps, the 
schoo! for the current year must be better than 
the year before, if in only one point. That will 
be discussed and will give weight to the new 
school plant idea. With no evident improve- 
ment, the farmer’s faith in the proposed plan 
will be weaker. 

VIII. HOW LONG? 

Communities vary, and the idea “sold” to 
one in a year might have to wait three or more 
years in another. It is not likely, however, that 
a community will raise its tax and erect 
and equip new buildings under the leader- 
ship cf a school man whose interest keeps him 
at the same place tor only one or two years. As 
to the development of the new school idea, 
there are two mistakes to be avoided—one to 
cali for results too soon, the other to wait too 
long before acting. If the idea is crystallized 
into a vote too soon (the more probable mis- 
take) even if it carries, there is bitterness on 
the part of some who feel that a person or 
group has forced an undesirable thing upon 
them—a reaction will occur. The division and 
lack of moral support resulting may retard the 
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success of any school program. Usually that 
reactionary spirit comes more quickly than it 
leaves. 

Stiil, it is true, as Mr. Bryce has told us, we 
don’t have to have a majority to get something 
‘lone. An active; unified minority which has 
removed the basis for any justifiable opposition 
can carry the plan through and wait for the 
unjustifiable opposition to disappear after the 
plan is working. 

This cannot be a rigid plan. Under the 
leadership of Mrs. Harvey, without any possi- 
bility of funds from taxes, but with the support 
of a progressive school board, the Porter school, 
in Missouri, improved its plant enormously 
by co-operative volunteer labor—and the results 
justified the effort. Every case must be worked 
out as an individual problem. 

When the tarmer is made conscious that his 
children are his most valuable possession, that 
better school plants mean better chances for 
the children—it can be done—he will endorse 
the extra cost in taxes. And when honest 


methods are employed so that he understands 
the facts and reasons, and feels that the plan 
has developed naturally, he will be proud of the 
achievement. 


In the story I’m narrating, 
I am not exaggerating— 
Facts, not fiction, I am stating: 

I knew a man so vacillating, 

Hesitating, 

Fluctuating, 
Always so procrastinating, 
Ever prating and debating, 


Through long seasons hibernating, 
In a state of torpor waiting, 
Ruminating, 
Vegetating, 


All this plainly indicating 

That, his powers underrating, 
And himself depreciating, 

He himself would soon be hating. 


One day he sat cogitating ; 

“Surely I’m deteriorating, 

Soon I'll be capitulating ; 

This is truly irritating, 
Strangulating, 
Devastating, 

This thought is debilitating, 

Also quite humiliating. 

Finding so much meditating 

To be incapacitating, 

This no longer tolerating, 


A NEW MAN 


L. D. EICHHORN 


will do some regulating, 
Circulating, 
Operating, 
Relegating, 
Re-creating.” 


These thoughts so invigorating, 
Penetrating, 
Animating, 
And his soul so saturating, 
Set it promptly palpitating ; 
And, his face illuminating, 
Smiles and cheer were radiating. 


Now his troubles are abating, 
Ideas now are emanating, 
New things he’s initiating, 
Irrigating, 
Cultivating, 
Agitating, 
Promulgating, 
And the truth assimilating, 
Aids him in accumulating. 
So, no longer vacillating, 
This man has a brand-new rating, 
Dating from the day of stating 
He had done with hesitating. 
—Nautilus. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


DR. FRANK P. BACHMAN, gs director of the 
new Department of College .and University 
Accounting, will have important increased re- 
sponsibility, and the General Education Board 
will therein enlarge its work materially. 
Messrs. Wallace Buttrick and Abraham Flexner 
are directing the use of the vast funds at their 
disposal with increased eftectiveness. No other 
two men in America have ever had an equal 
opportunity, and the more we know of their 
vision the more highly we appreciate their 
mission, 

We are using in this issue a statement of 
their plans through the new responsibility 
placed upon Dr. Bachman. In that statement 
is an admirable characterization of the adapta- 
bility of Dr. Bachman for the new directorship. 


JOHN S. McSWEENEY, Democratic Con- 
gressman-elect from the McKinley district in 
Ohio, is a high school teacher. This was one of 
the most impressive of all the election results in 
the November returns. In 1920 the district 
went Republican by three to two, with the same 
candidates. The occupant of the seat in 1920 
was a young man of great wealth, who had done 
good war work at home and against whom there 
was no complaint; but he failed of re-election 
under circumstances of much interest to school 
men. Mr. McSweeney is a high school teacher 
—just one of those teachers who can teach 
almost anything well—not a specialist, not a 
principal. Before the World War he had taught 
in the Wooster city high school for several years. 
At once upon the forcing of our country into the 


struggle by the German insults and attacks upon , 


our shipping, this teacher went to the first offi- 
cers’ training camp, and made good. He became 
a staff aid in the war and a captain without a 
command. ‘Twice wounded, a month apart, 
when carrying messages on the front, he won 
the honorary medals of that distinction. Then 
he came home and went to teaching again. He 
is not a lawyer; he has no wealth; he is unmar- 
ried. After his defeat in 1920 he was elected to 
the Wooster city council; and now, at thirty- 
four years of age, he is a member-elect of Con- 
gress. Also, he is president of the Wooster Col- 


lege Alumni Association—ali the alumni 


throughout the world. 
Certainly one district has shown that it has no 
prejudices against a public high schcol teacher. 


_O. H. BENSON, Springfield, Mass., director 
of Junior Achievement Bureau of the Eastern 
League, is one of the most vitalizing factors in 
the education of boys, especially in his char- 
acterization of the men whose theories and 
practices are demoralizing young people. Here 
are some of his trenchant sentences. He scores 
the book worm, the academic scholar, the lop- 
sided religionist as well as the man who lives 
solely for physical pleasure. “They are all a 
kind of sponge, absorbing everything and giv- 


ing nothing. There is too much tseless and im- 
practical studying. The hoine is the one oasis 
in the desert of miodern American edtication.” 


ELLA FRANCES LYNCH, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, has won adequate recognition 
for her message to the Mother-Teacher, and 
her “Bookless Lessons for the Teacher- 
Mother” (The Macmillans, New York) will! 
have a place among the ablest educational 
books of the day. In her triumph we rejoice, 
for years ago we were among those who weré 
impatient with her impatience with us. But 
she long ago justified her impatience by her 
constructive work for and with mother- 
teachers. 

It is easy to see now how great has been the 
advantage of her not being hampered with the 
traditional trappings of the specialists. She has 
had supreme courage in ignoring Saul’s armor, 
and depending upon Davidian skill with sling- 
ing the pebbles of human nature at the vulner- 
abie parts of Goliath’s scholastic armor. 

Who has written a cleverer sentence than this: 
“Tt is necessary for parents te understand 
something of the laws of human nature, just as 
it is 2 lawyer's business to know the civil law, 
and a physician’s to know nature’s laws with 
regard to the proper functioning of the human 
body ”? 

Who has written a better paragraph than 
this: “The passion for standardization, which 
has such an all-embracing influence in America, 
ranging from bath-tub stoppers and typewriter 
keyboards to the mind processes of children, 
has been so far successful that the schools are 
nearly all graded, divided, co-ordinated on the 
same principles and in the same manner. The 
watchword is quantity, production, and inter- 
changeable parts.” 

“One of the frightful possibilities suggested 
by schoolmen is that intelligence standards will 
soon do for education what standardized 
measurements have done in practical fields. 
Very possibly this end could be attained with 
lower anima!s but God in His wisdom 
has not scen fit to make human minds adapta- 
ble to this perfection of itemizing.” 

Who has written a better sentence than 
this: “ The sate guide to the child's intelligence 
and to the kind of lessons he is ready to learn, 
is not his answers but his questions ”? 


{RA N. HOLLIS, Worcester, Mass., 
president of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
says that cducation by correspondence has 
much in its favor. While the student lacks the 
contact among students which promotes dis- 
cussion and supplies stimulus for study the 
student in a correspondence course always has 
a serious purpose, and “the quality of teaching 
is superior to that in the average college.” 
President Hollis magnifies sanity in all rela- 
tions of the college to the student body. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


“It will not be possible for the people of the 
United States to enter into close relationship 
with the peoples of the other American repub- 
lics until the Spanish language is more generally 
spoken and written by educated persons here.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, 1918. 

“There is nothing to change in the statement 
made by me some four years ago. . . . The 
saying of Goethe, that he who knows but one 
language knows no language at all, has gained 
new force from modern conditions of interde- 
pendence among the nations. For an [nglish- 
speaking person, the first foreign language to 
acquire is certainly French. For an American, 
the second foreign language should, with almost 
equal certainty, be Spanish. This statement 
may safely be made while mindful of the great 
literary value of both Italian and German, on 
grounds of American history, American political 
associations, and the demands of American 
trade and commerce.’’—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
November 10, 1922. 


Enrollment in the foreign languages in the 
New York City High Schools, October 6, 1922 :—- 

French, 25,011; German, 3,638; Greek, 112; 
Italian, 592; Latin, 20,340; Spanish, 30,532. 

The Charles E. Merrill Company enters the 
modern language field with a galaxy of first- 
rate French books. The volumes issued include a 
“First French Book” by Jacob Greenberg, super- 
visor of Modern Languages in the Junior High 
Schools, New York City; “ Pas a Pas,” a French 
reader for beginners, by Beatrice McGill and 
Waldemar de Lautreppe of Erasmus Hall High 
Schocl ; and editions of Chancel’s “ Le Pari d’un 
Lycéen,” Labiche and Martin’s “ La Poudre aux 
Yeux,” and Merimee’s “ Colomba.” 

D. C. Heath and Company announce Jack’s 
“ Manual of French Pronunciation and Diction” 
and an edition of Dante’s “Vita Nuova.” 

Jacinto Benavente, the famous Spanish play- 
wright, has been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. it will be remembered that this 
prize had some years previously been awarded 
to another Spanish playwright, José Echegaray. 
Last year’s recipient was Anatole France. 

“Tam not ready to accept that the study of 
grammar is wrong in learning foreign language. 
It is not the teaching of grammar that is wrong, 
but the method of teaching grammar. We can 
not go on taking up here and there some sen- 
tences of a foreign language without the con- 
necting link constituted by the grammatical 
principles.” 

“Tn the other countries they teach languages 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


better than we for two reasons. First, because 
they don’t let the student have the free choice 
we give him here. Second, they have some com- 
pulsory languages, and we must understand 
that in the American continent there must be 
three compulsory languages, that is, French, 
Spanish, and English.”-—Charles A. Schieren, 


president, Charles A. Schieren Company, New 
York City. 


Professor John Matthews Manly, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been elected president 
of the Modern Humanities Research Assccia- 
tion (England), the first American to receive 
this high honor. 


Doubleday, Page and Company have published 
an English translation of Ricardo Leon’s famous 
novel, “Casta de los hidalgos,” under the title of 
“A Sen of the Hidalgos.” The translation is by 
the gifted wife of Seumas McManus (Catalina 
Paez). 

Business iti teaching German has “picked up” 
to some extent, if the return to their first-and- 
only-love of certain German teachers, for some 
years dependent for a living on their ability to 
“go through the motions ” of teaching Spanish, 
is any criterion. 

Oxford University has conferred the degree 
of Doctor, honoris causa, on Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal, the well-known Spanish scholar. The 
University of Toulouse has likewise conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws on Professor J. 
D. M. Ford, successor of Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Ticknor in the Smith chair of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard University. 

The New York Tribune in its issue of Novem- 
ber 16 says editorially :— 

“The ‘ Staats-Zeitung’ notes with trepidation 
that the number of school children in the New 
York high schools who have elected to study 
German is only 3638, whereas those who have 
chosen French number 25,011 and the students 
of Spanish number 30,532. That such a state 
of affairs should distress a German mind is, of 
course, obvious. Is not Germany a much larger 
country than Spain, and is not the German 
language more important than Spanish? 

“The interesting thing, however, is not that 
there are so few students of German as that 
there are so many of Spanish....That so many 
pupils are studying this language .. . offers 
a promise of better relations with the Latin- 
American countries in the future. An acquain- 
tance with Spanish acquired in a high school of 
course is not sufficient, but at least it furnishes 
a foundation upon which a later and better 

knowledge can be built. It thus prepares the 
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way for overcoming one of the most serious 
barriers in the way of international intercourse. 
Americans in particular have been too indifferent 
to the importance of language in foreign trade. 
Anything that goes to dispel ttiis indifference is 
of ultimate benefit to all concerned.” 

The Columbia University Press has published 
“The Symbolism of the Divine Comedy,” by 
Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher. 


The Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, anneunces “ A First German Course for 
Science Students” and “A Second German 
Course for Science Students,” by H. G. Fiedler 
and F. E. Sandbach. 


_ The series in Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures of the University oi Pennsylvania has 
recently added a new volume: “ Spanish Drama 
Before Lope de Vega,” by J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, Ph.D. Previous volumes in the 
series include: “ The Literary Relations between 
La Fontaine and d’Urfe,” by Walther P. 
Fischer, “The Dialects of Central Italy,” by 
Herbert H. Vaughan; “ The Spanish Pastoral 
Romances,” by Hugo A. Rennert; “ The Spanish 
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Pastoral Drama.” by J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford, and several others. Information as to 
prices, etc., may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Romanic Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Major C. A. Graeser of The Citadel, The Mili- 
tary College of South Carolina, has prepared a 
splendid Spanish verb chart that is at once con- 
cise, accurate, inexpensive, and clear, giving all 
peculiar or irregular forms of Spanish verbs in a 
compact, striking way, red and green type being 
used to indicate peculiarities and tonic accent. 
(World Book Company.) 


The Middlebury College Summer Session, 
which has had such success with its schools of 
French and Spanish, announces home study 
courses in those languages conducted by Dean 
de Visme and Dean Moreno-Lacalle. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish will be held 
at Los Angeles, California, on December 22 
(University of Southern California), and De- 
cember 23 (University of California, Southern 
Branch). 


REVIEWS IN MATHEMATICS 


BY THEODORE LINDQUIST 


No one will ever question the necessity of 
reviews as a prime requisite to good work in 
mathematics. Many may, however, ask when 
and how reviews are to be given. Three ditfer- 
ent times suggest themselves: review at the 
beginning of the course of those principles and 
operations previously studied which will be used 
the most throughout the course; reviews 
throughout the course of the work as it comes 
up from day to day; and a comprehensive review 
at the end of the course of all the work covered. 

Let us first leok at the matter of giving re- 
views to begin the work. We all realize that the 
very first lesson is the place to gain the atten- 
tion of the pupils but, perhaps, not how to do 
so through a review lesson. However much we 
may enjoy any dish of food it soon palis upon us 
when brought to the table warmed over day 
after day. How can interest be aroused in a 
class repeating previous work? We must take 
the hint from the efficient housewife who makes 
up “left overs ” into other palatable dishes. The 
dissatisfaction with the seventh and eighth 
grades in our old 8-4 plan was due in large 
measure to the fact that a great deal of the 
work of previous grades was gone over with 
very little change. Much real progress has been 
made in the new organization of the junior high 
school to remedy this defect. 

As an illustration may be mentioned a method 
of giving reviews in the operatious with integers 
at the beginning of the seventh grade, The 


State Normal School, 


Emporia, Kansas 


matter of reading and writing numbers is taken 
up through a very simple historical study of the 
birth and development of our number system. 
This is followed with the reading and writing of 


‘ numbers according to the business man’s prac- 


tice. In the review of the four fundamental 
operations the pupils are first taught how to 
add by dropping tens; a process especially useful 
in adding long columns. The simplicity of the 
process is so marked that most pupils will use it 
altogether thereafter. In carrying out these 
additions the pupils will get a thorough review 
of the addition combinations and of the idea of 
carrying. Abbreviated forms of computation 
with decimals are new interesting processes 
with which it is much worth while for the pupils 
to become acquainted at this time. Checking 
work by “casting out the nines” is also a very 
useful process which is new to most pupils be- 
ginniag the junior high school. In order to carry 
out either abbreviated computations or to check 
computations it is first necessary for the pupils 
to carry out computations with integers. It 
should be marked in passing that this form ot 
reviews with integers must be elastic so that the 
amount given will fit the needs of the class for 
such reviews. 

Mathematics is more and more taught as an 
instrument for use. Such a teaching of mathe- 
matics demands constant application of all work 
previously studied and especially of that which 
arises from day to day during the progress of the 
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course, as previously mentioned. It is sad to re- 
late that we fail too often in this great essential 
of good mathematics teaching. In many in- 
stances we pass by unnoticed most excellent 
opportunities for reviews through applications. 
Two or three illustrations must suffice :— 

When men of business and industry are asked 
what phase of mathematics they would 
have stressed, the answer is nearly invariably, 
“Fundamental operations with numbers.” In 
coniputations with radicals we are very careful 
to require our pupils to give all final results 
without radicals in the denominators of frac- 
tions. Still when a student is asked why he 
should not leave a radical in the denominator of 
a fraction he rarely knows. If he were required 
to carry out to two or three decimal places a 
few computations such as °*V;_ by supplying 
the proper decimal of V, __ first in the form 
just given and then in its equivalent form °V; °* , 
he would soon realize why all denominators 
should’ be cleared of radicals. Note that this 
would give the student review both in the use of 
tables for finding the values of roots and in 
computations with decimals. 

Again, when a pupil has found that 54+V7 
is a root of an equation the work should not be 
accepted as completed until the vaiue of the 
root found has been substituted into the equation 
and the accuracy of the solution checked. In- 
cidentally this check will give review of opera- 
tions with radicals. 

While studying high schovl algebra the 
writer was required to carry out numerous 
multiplications with binomials such as (m+4) 
(m+5), (y—6) (v+6), (k—5) (k+3), etc., and at 
that titre saw no opportunity for application of 
these processes. Some years later a pamphlet 
on short cut in numerical computations fell into 
his hands. Low and behold he could trace many 
of these short cuts to his old friends, the 
binomial products. The rule for multiplying two 
numbers between 10 and 20 came _ from 
(10+a) (10+b), such products as 4753 from 
(a—b) (a+b), the square of a number ending 
in 5 from (10a+5), etc. A few of these appiica- 
tions of binomial products he formulated and 
brought to the class in elementary algebra he 
was teaching, as the text used was devoid of 
such applications. The effect upon the class was 
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nearly electric. A little later he encouraged the 
class to formulate the algebraic expressions 
which were the bases of other short cuts. In all 
of these applications his pupils were constantly 
reviewing operations with integers. 

In order to make the reviews throughout a 
course effective they must not only be absolutely 
continuous but care must be exercised to have 
each and every principle and operation arise 
systematically from time to time after it has 
once been learned. Problems selected for the 
application of the principles studied today can 
very well be such as will also bring into play 
those learned some time previously. For in- 
stance, after the pupiis have been introduced to 
the metric system of weights and measures the 
problems should contain these units as a part of 
the data. If the dimensions of squares or rect- 
angles are found in applying the solution cf 
quadratic equations then in some of the prob- 
tems decimeters and meters can be used fully 
as well as feet and yards. Again, in appiying 
the laws of measurements learned in plane and 
in solid geometry the metric units should be in- 
terspersed with those of the English units. Such 
a systematic selection of the data for problems 
will assure a continuous review of all the work 
previously studied and that in the most effective 
manner; in applications which will arise inci- 
dentally as far as the students are concerned. 

Another very fertile field for reviews, espe- 
cially in the intermediate grades and in the 
junior high school, is that of competitive drills. 
It is not the purpose of this article to go into 
details of how such drills should be conducted 
but merely to call attention to their values. 

Reviews at the end of a course must be com- 
prehensive of all principles and operations 
covered with special emphasis on those which 
wili arise most frequently in the future. Again 
we must not lose sight of the fact that these 
reviews must not be mere drudgery repetitions. 
Furthermore, the future use of the principles 
and operations will often be as aids in develop- 
ing further principles and operations, or in their 
applications. Hence, much application work 
should be the order of the day im this final re- 
view. As far as mathematics is concerned this 
is the place for projects, because mathematics 
is rightly one of the chief project instruments. 


He came to my desk with a quivering lip; 
The lesson was done; 

“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 
“I have spoiled this one.” 

I took the leaf all stained and blotted, 

And gave him a new one, all unspotted, 

And into his sad eyes smiled; 

“Do better now, my child.” 


A NEW LEAF 


I went to the throne with a quivering lip; 
The old year was done; 


“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the leaf, so stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled: 
“Do better now, my child.” 


—Unknown, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


DIRECTED AND UNDIRECTED TEACHING (George 

Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.) 
. This investigation, conducted by Professor 
Francis Shreve, of the George: Peabody College 
for Teachers of Nashville, Tenn., aims to deter- 
mine the value of directed teaching by measur- 
ing the progress of comparable groups of pupils, 
ene group working under a directed-teaching 
plan and the other without any such plan. The 
details of the experiment are carefully worked 
out, and the variable factors adequately con- 
sidered. 

Each teacher working under direction devised, 
in co-operation with Dr. Shreve, a specific 
plan for the direction of her group. An attempt 
was made to embody in these plans the best 
available knowledge of how to teach and study 
the subiect under consideration. The undi- 
rected teachers, as a group, had more education 
and less experience than the directed teachers. 

The experiments included the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic, penmanship, silent 
reading, problems in arithmetic, appreciation of 
poetry, history and biology. 

In all the experiments there was a difference 
in favor of the directed groups; in gain in terms 
of school years there is a decided difference in 
favor of the directed groups, with the excep- 
tion of the gain in rate of reading; the percen- 
tage equaling or exceeding the median is 
liigher, as well as the gain in the upper quartiles. 

—o— 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN 
CLEVELAND 

This bulletin contains the report and recom- 
mendations of the joint conference committee 
appointed to bring into effective unity the edu- 
cational facilities of the Cleveland School of 
Education and Western Reserve University. 
The committee included Professor William C. 
Bagley, Professor John W. Withers and Profes- 
sor George G. Chambers. 

Every word of the report is of such great 
educational significance that it is hard to choose 
topics for notice. Perhaps the recommendations 
for the advanced education of elementary 
teachers are typical. The difficult problem of 
the elementary teacher is in adapting his 
materials to the capacities and needs of the 
learners. His pupils are not selected but repre- 
sent all levels of mental ability, and the task of 
ministering to them eftectively demands not 
only a keen insight into child nature but a 
highly developed power of adaptation. 

It is essential that these teachers shouid have 
a generous equipment, especially in the subjects 
directly related to the universal education of 
the masses. These include English, geography, 
arithmetic and history. A second type of course 
deals with the more technical aspects of the 
elementary subjects; while a third type aims at 
a broadening of the professional horizon and an 


will check notably important and 


enhanced understanding of the place of educa- 
tion in the social organization. 

The dominant purpose of these advanced 
courses for elementary teachers is te contribute: 
definitely to the equipment of the elementarv 
teacher. It would quite defeat this purpose to 
have these courses so organized’ and presented. 
that they would tend to draw teachers away 


_from the elementary service to high school and. 


college. Their fundamental aim must be to 
reveal these opportunities as inherent in the 
materials of the most “elementary” instruc- 
tion. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE NEW BEDFORD PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. (Professor Spaulding.) 

This study of the New Bedford Schoel System,. 
says Dr. Spaulding, was not undertaken for the 
purpose, even the secondary and unacknowl- 
edged purpose, of adding another volume to the 
already extensive and valuable literature of 
school surveys. It was undertaken and consis- 
tently carried through for the sole purpose of 
“the improvement cf the New Bedford school 
system.” Publication ef any results of these 
studies was only decided upon when the studies 
were compieted and then solely in furtherance 
of those projected improvements on which the 
whole undertaking has been focussd. 

Another characteristic of this study has been 
the deliberate avoidance of comparison with 
other school systems. It has been the experi- 
ence of the director that comparisons made in 
such a way as to give the impression that the 
school system under immediate study stands 
either high or low as compared with certain 
ethers, tend to delay or to make unnecessarily 
difficult desired improvements. Favorable com- 
parisons tend toward undue satisfaction; un- 
favorable comment is liable to divert into excuses. 
and explanations, or into an effort to discredit 
ihe facts, the energy that should go to improve- 
ments. This study has been carried on co- 
operatively and entirely by members of the per- 
sonnel of the staff in charge of the schools, thus. 
making for economy of effort, for acceptance 
of the facts by these most concerned, and for the 
harmonious development of the program of im- 
provements that these studies have developed. 

AFTERNOON SESSIONS AS A SOLUTION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL CONGESTION 

Assistant Superintendent Arthur Young, cf 
Worcester, says that many cities have adopted 
the plan of afternoon sessions for high schoois 
on the plea of economy and conservation of edu- 
cational resources. On the face of it, it is reason- 
able that high school buildings should be in use 
both forenoen and afternoon. There are certain 
very grave objections, however, to afternoon: 
sessions for high schools. It is recognized uni- 


versally that the morning hours are best for- 
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>study and intelligible work. If it were possible 
‘tor the pupils to attend the afternoon sessions 
with that same freshness and ability to applv 
themselves to assigned tasks which they have 
for morning activities, there would perhaps be 
‘tittle argument given afternoon sessions. 

But it has been shown by long and varied ex- 
perience that it is impossible for young people to 
-do this. Either work or play takes the zest from 
the morning hours and leaves the pupii with 
-less ability for the serious wo6rk of the high 
school in the afternoon. I do not know, says 
Superintendent Young, that the loss has ever 
“been measured in exact terms, but it is usually 
-agreed among educators that the loss is con- 
siderable. There is no denying, however, that 
-afternoon sessions form one solution of high 
schooi congestion. ‘This solution demands its 
price, but it inay be had for the asking. 

“THE INDUSTRIAL FELLOWSHIPS OF THE MEL- 
LON INSTITUTE (University of Pittsburgh) 


The institute is a centre for technical inves- 
tigation in chemistry and allied subjects. Its 
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‘purpose is to promote industrial success through 
scientific research; in other words, to find new 
materials and new processes for industrial de- 
velopment and to advance manufacturing 
through the application of scientific methods to 
industry. 

The Industrial Fellowship system by means 


of which this work is carried on, was instituted 


by Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan. The continued 
financial support given by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and Richard Beatty Mellon 
since 1913 has made it possible to develop the 
system to its present strong position. 

An individual industrialist, a company, or an 
association of manufacturers may become the 
donor of a fellowship, provided that the prob- 
lems are of sufficient scope te warrant the ser- 
vices of at least one man for at least one year. 
The institute derives no financial benefit from 
the investigaticns. It provides laboratory, 
library and consultive facilities. The results 
obtained belong exclusively to the donor of the 
feliowship. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE HOSPITAL. 


Our marvelous hospital system, one of the real won- 
‘ders of modern times, under which the most expert 
scientific aid can be had by the poorest as well as the 


most wealthy, goes back for its origin to the monas- 
teries of early Christian times. 
During the Crusades a great many hospitals were 


built and there arose a special class of knights called the 
“Hospitalers,” whose duty it was to take care of the 
sick. Such orders as “Sisters of Mercy” go back to 
‘those days. 

But for the origin of the hospital idea, no matter how 
‘primitive, we must straggle back much further. We 
‘know about the early Greeks treating their sick in the 
temple of Aesculapius at Epitaurus, which was some- 
‘what of the nature of a shrine. The Egyptians, too, 
went to the temples to be nursed and cured, and the 
‘early Hebrews built a refuge for the care of the sick 
which in the New Testament is called Beth Saida. 
This is thought to have been a wooden hut. 

In Roman times we learn of such houses that were 
actually endowed, one of the earliest hospitals on record 
being that founded by Valens in Caesarea in the fourth 
-century A. M. 

The first hospital in the United States was the 
-Pennsylvania Hospital, founded in 1750, of which Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the first clerk. Today most of the 
‘larger cities of the United States have two or more 
hospitals under municipal control and many more 
founded by private or public contribution. 

West Hartford, Conn., November 17, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Editor: The following may be worthy of 
motice. A teacher in a Connecticut school who was 
‘teaching a class in word study asked why some store- 


keepers are called “grocers.” A small colored boy re- 
plied: “Because the things which they 
grow so.” 


sell make us 


Yours truly, 
W. Tall, 
Associate Superintendent. 


IT IS NEITHER COMEDY NOR TRAGEDY. 


On the first page of the November 23 copy of the Jour- 

nal of Education there is this note :— 
“COMEDY OR TRAGEDY?” 

“Intelligence tests given to twenty-four college and uni- 
versity presidents demonstrated clearly (?) that they are 
equal in ‘I, Q.’ to the freshmen in their colleges and uni- 
versities. No college or university president went above 
79 points, while a freshman went to 84. It is unquestion- 
ably true that by intelligence tests, freshmen lead edu- 
cators in intellectual alertness. Is this tragedy or comedy?” 

This reminds me of the perfectly good freezing mix- 
ture thermometer which someone tried to use in a boiling 
mixture. The measuring device was built on right princi- 
ples but was not intended for such use as it was put to. 
Intelligence tests (if group tests) are a misnomer, but 
they do measure ability to do school work, yet a test de- 
vised for high school and college students does not register 
high enough to measure college presidents. It would of 
course be more difficult to construct such an extension to 
one of the present group tests, and it is fortunately not 
necessary at present to have such an extension. 

Ernest C. Witham, 
Director of Research, 
Wilmington, Del. 


POE’S NAME RESTORED. 


By unanimous vote the Boston city council restores 
the name of Edgar Allan Poe to the street intersection, 
where it stood from 1909 until last August, and trans- 
fers the name of Matthew F. Ryan to another square 
in the immediate neighborhood. The mayor and_ the 
council deserve thanks for this rectification of an error 
that represented no malice, but which was caused by an 
oversight of the fact that the square to which the name 
of the World War hero was assigned had already been 
named for the poet who was born a few doors away, 
and for-whom Boston possesses no other memorial. 
Now Boston stands straight before the general public 
again as having neither wilfully slighted a rare genius 
nor tolerated a mistake which might seem to have dis- 
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cAnnouncement 


O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational-records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service. 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
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Looking to Our 
FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a new book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man-. 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 
cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 

“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School 
Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 


“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 
od Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 

tem.” 


“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment 


in the vicinity of Boston. of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 


Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing 
Salaries.” 

“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 

Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 
Send your order direct to the publisher. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


Geneva, Illinois 


PHS & RECORDS | 


HARVARD - SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE - MASS 


Shorthand in the One Hundred 
Largest Cities of the United States 


Notwithstanding the old axiom that “Great bodies move slowly,” Gregg Short- 
hand is now taught in the public schools of 79% of the 100 largest cities in the country— 
exclusively in 65%. The next most popular system is taught exclusively in but 6%. 

In the 35 cities that do not teach Gregg exclusively, only 21 teach other systems ex- 
clusively. In 14 of these 35 cities Gregg is taught in connection with other systems. 


Summarized, the status is as follows:— 


Exclusively Gregg..... 65% 
Gregg with other systems.............. 14% 
Exclusively other systems.............. 


Practically all of the high schools in the 65 cities in which Gregg Shorthand is taught 
exclusively previously taught other systems. 

The above tabulation tells its own story—a story of results and achievement. 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for these large city high schools because it has been 
found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of “greatest, good to the 
greatest number.” 


Send for circular giving details and actual list of the cities in question. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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honored both him and the city of his birth. True 
enough, Poe was in no real sense a Bostonian. His 
father and mother were players, strollers, some would 
say, and their son was born in a town where they were 
sojourning for a time. Their stay was fairly long, but 
the child can hardly be said to.have been bred in or of 
New England. He was southern in sympathies and blood 
and in maturity he often enough had his fling at Boston. 
For neither of these reasons, however, should the city 
fail of recognition of the brilliant writer whose fame cir- 
cles the world, and, while the marker at the junction of 
Carver-street and Broadway is by no means an adequate 
memorial, it is far better than none, and now once more 
it stands in its proper place. : 


CONSOLIDATION IN CONNECTICUT. 


1. Consolidation became permissive by law in 1789. 

2. Consolidation was re-emphasized and became a work- 
ing force in 1838. 

3. There has been, and is, a steady decrease in the num- 
ber of one-room schools. 

4. There is a continuous increase 
pended for transportation. 

5. Consolidation follows no uniform plan, but is applied 
according to four general types: (a) complete; (b) par- 
tial by grades; (c) combination of small schools to form 
stronger one or two-room schools; and (d) mixed form 
by grouping upper grades and discontinuance of one-room 
schools. 

6. There is no tendency to reopen districts once com- 
bined with others except in a few instances where an un- 
usual influx of population has made a local school seem 
necessary. 

7. High-school centralization by intertown transporta- 
tion has developed to a high degree. This may gradually 
give way to intratown centralization that will include 
grades seven and eight—Commissioner’s Report. 

Five high school boys of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, cap- 
tured a bandit who robbed a store at Battle Lake. Three 
bandits robbed the store and fled in an automobile loaded 
with the loot. The boys secured a better car and made 
chase. As the bandits saw they were being overtaken 
they abandoned their machine and the boys also abandoned 
their machine and fired at the bandits, at which one sur- 
rendered. The boys bound him with fence wire and took 
him back to town. 


in the amount ex- 


The average American family has $620 in some bank. 
STROMBOLI IN ACTION. 
BY J. W. REDWAY 

A correspondent from Mobile asks how many times 
Stromboli, recently reported to be in eruption, has been 
active within recent years. The question is somewhat 
indefinite; nevertheless it can be answered definitely. 
Stromboli has been active since the period of written 
history; for more than two thousand years it has been 
the “lighthouse of the Mediterranean Sea.” 

Stromboli is usually grouped with the Lipari Islands, 
although in their outfield. The Lipari Islands, moreover, 
are a part of a region of activity which includes Etna, 
Vesuvius, and the Phlegrean Fields. Stromboli is a 
mass of lava whose summit is about 3,000 feet above 
Mediterranean level, and whose base is in water 600 
fathoms deep. For many centuries the active crater 
has been on the side of the cinder cone some distance 
from the summit. In 1883 a good point of vantage en- 
abled one to look far into the crater and observe the 
character of the eruptions. At irregular intervals curl- 
ing jets of steam and sulphurous vapors issue from the 
nearby fissures and blowholes. Gradually the escaping 
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steam sets up a hissing which soon becomes a roar. 
Then a gigantic bubble of lava comes out of the mists. 
which shrouded the crater, spits sparklers for a moment, 
and bursts. With the bursting of the bubble great clots. 
of lava are shot high into the air and a cloud of steam 
gathers over the crater. From the cloud of steam the 
lurid glare of the white-hot lava in the crater is re- 
flected miles and miles toward every point of the com- 
pass. Right away the roaring of the blowholes ceases ; 
and, little by little, the lava sinks back into the black- 
ness of the crater. 

The intensity of activity varies from time to time- 
When barometric pressure is high the lava sinks far 
down in the channel whose top is the crater. When the 
pressure is low the lava rises and Stromboli is in 
angry’ mood. Indeed, the lava column itself is a pretty 
good barometer. The same phenomenon is observable 
in Halemaumau, a crater of the Hawaiian group. 

Strombolian activity does not differ in principle from 
the boiling of any viscous substance: that is, steam 
bubbles having formed, make their way slowly througi 
the substance and burst at the surface, and most vol- 
canic eruptions are merely steam explosions—without 
fire, smoke or other products of ordinary combustion. 

The Lipari Islands, also called the Aeolian Islands, in 
mythology, were the birthplace of the winds and Aiolie 
was the home of Aeolus, the god of the winds. In his 
wanderings Ulysses twice visited this island. Thermissa, 
now Vulcano, another island of the group, was the 
home of Hephaestus. 

Inasmuch as Malmsey wine is about the only product 
of the Lipari Islands, it is highly proper to leave them 
off the maps of American geographies. 

Our civilization has held together against the onslaughts 
of millions of uneducated South Europe emigrants be- 
cause of the American public school system. America ‘s 
cohesive, in so far as she has cohesion, because of the 
truths and principles that knit the hearts of Americaaz 
public school children together. 

In supporting the public school, therefore, the tax-payez 
is doing more than paying for the training of the intellec- 
tual child. The public school tax pays for the upholding 
of American institutions. The public school tax pays for 
the maintenance of the city, the state and the nation. 

The human potentialities of the future are all gathered 
in the schoolrooms of today. The potentialities of the 
day after tomorrow likewise are in the hands of tomor- 
row’s teachers. The world can only afford to place in 
such a position of leadership a teacher of broadest vision, 
of highest ideals, of the greatest intellectual and spiritual 
calibre—M. G. Clark, Sioux City. 

The typical American trade union puts emphasis on prac- 
tical knowledge or industrial education. It demands voca- 
tional education in the public schools under the direct con- 
trol of public school authorities. In addition to its concern 
in public education the A. F. of L. carries educationat 
work of its own. In the last few years the wage earners 
have been busy organizing labor colleges along three dif- 
ferent lines according as they have been controlled by politi- 
cal parties, by the co-operatives, or by the trade unions.. 
Last year an organization of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau of America was perfected. What is the object of 
workers’ education?—Dr. A. D. Dean, in “Industrial Edu- 
cation.” 

The aim of education is not merely to teach one 
how to make a living or to fit into some fixed economic 
scheme, but to improve existing economic plans and to 
make life for the individual as well as for all others more 
meaningful, more helpful and more happy.—Secretary 
Hughes. 
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COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 


OAL and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 

into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
cars, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lights 
our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 

coal mines of their rivals. 


. typical of hundreds of articles on every school subject and related 
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At the left, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia —six pages 
treating the subject of coal 


HAT is coal? What is its importance economically, histor- 
ically, and culturally? Where are the chief coal deposits of the 
world? Of the United States? How much coal is there in the 
United States? How is it mined? How transported? How iong will it 
last? What is its importance to the United States? How many men are 
engaged in its production? What things are made from coal? 


These questions are all answered in clear, interesting fashion in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated Introduction, repro- 
duced here in full size from the first page of the article, illustrates the 
character of the text: scholarly, but free from unintelligible scientific 
words; interesting, educational, clear to any normal child. The article on 
coal contains material which in completeness, compactness and usability 
is unprecedented. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface to her class or have the 
class read it. 

The teacher and class can discuss the article as it develops in the text 
or in the illustrations. (A specially written caption and explanation make 
every picture in the entire work tell its full story. This is practical visual 
education!) 

The pictures, illustrating every important incident, from the formation 
of coal to the transportation of it, suggest many interesting points of 
contact. An unforgetable graph engraves upon the memory of the 
observer the magnitude of America’s coal supply and the increasing 
rate of its consumption. 

There is abundant material available for problem-projects. (Here the 
teacher is aided by a separate section devoted to the practical problem- 
project, prepared by Wm. B. Owen, president of the N. E. A.) 

There is valuable content for oral or written themes. 

Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare a special report on a 
phase of coal which is interrelated with some lesson in geography, hi 
or current event. 


These are a few of the ways in which Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia enriches education. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly proportioned as a 
mentary text for school work and complete in eight volumes, is an 
entirely new achievement of great educators. The article on coal is 


branches. In the usability of its profuse illustrations, in the interest of 
its text, in its unprecedented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and in many other ways the 
teacher will find innumerable aids to more effective teaching—aids 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own specifications. 


64-Page Illustrated Book FREE! 


We will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book containing sample 
pages, which will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Probliem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. Fill out the coupon, 
clip and mail today. 


If you desire to pur- 

pecial Offer! 

mend Compton’s 

Pictured Encyclopedia for purchase, indicate this request on the margin 
of the page below 


the coupon. We will 


send the complete 
set of eight vol- 
umes, all charges 
prepaid. This is 
your opportunity to 
examine a set of 
books which cost 
$450,000. If the 
books fail to meet 
your fullest expecta- 
tions, slip them into 
the container in 
which they arrived, 
and return them to 
uswithintwoweeks. 


| F- E- COMPTON & CO. I 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: I 


Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your | 
booklet of Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of 

| sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyc iia. I 
I understand that I may keep these books that 

| this request does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Address 
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BOOK TABLE 


BOOKLESS LESSONS FOR THE TEACHER- 
MOTHER. By Ella Frances Lynch. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 265 pp. 

It is cause for genuine satisfaction that Ella Frances 
Lynch has brought together the best of her messages of 
the last few years into a book that presents her vision 
and her mission in attractive form. She has occupied a 
field quite her own. 

It is easy to see now why in her first writings she was 
impatient to the limit with the things that were done that 
ought not to have been done when there were so many 
things infinitely better that might have been done. 

Miss Lynch has specialized as delightfully as she has 
efficiently in the work of the Teacher-Mother. She be- 
lieves passionately in the ability of an ordinary mother 
‘to learn how to be the best teacher in the world of her own 
child. 

We wish every mother, every primary teacher, every 
supervisor, every school administrator, every preacher, 
every editor would read the Preface to her book. 

“It is not the cleverest teacher, but the best teacher, that 
the home needs. A great linguist may be totally unable 
to make others learn the elements of a language, a great 
musician may lack every single qualification as a teacher 
of beginners. It is not merely cleverness or a knack of 
arousing enthusiasm that marks the good teacher, not high 
scholarship nor commanding intellect, but patience and 
perseverance in making children do the same things day 
after day, exactly so. It is this making that is the back- 
bone of education. 

“The child who is sent to school before learning to 
ebey, to pay attention, to apply himself, is for the time 
being unteachable. No school can entirely repair the 
damage wrought Ey wrong training or neglect during the 
first seven years of life. : 

“Here is a test of the mother’s ability to conduct her 
own kindergarten :— 

“Can you teach your children the Lord’s Prayer? 

“Can you teach them to sew on buttons? to tie a knot? 
to set the table? to use a broom? to draw a straight line? 

“Can you teach them the names of the birds that visit 
your yard? the trees and flowers growing near your home? 
the common garden vegetables? the six basic colors? 

“Can you teach them Mother Goose rhymes? 

“Can you make them think of the question asked be- 
fone attempting to answer it? Can you make them see 
things as they are and describe exactly what they see? 

“If you can do these things, or can learn to do them, 
you can also learn to do the other things that will be re- 
quired of the Teacher-Mother.” 

If any one has written the message to mothers more 
clearly, more directly, or more forcefully than Miss Lynch 
has written this message we would greatly like to see it, 
for we have never seen it better stated than in this 
Preface. And this is a good sample of the entire book. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Howard Robinson, Ph. D., Carleton College. Under 
the editorship of James T. Shotwell, Ph. D., Columbia 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 500 pp. 
This is a time when language is absolutely inadequate. 

The author has as fascinating a theme as a pen could have, 

a theme that has been alluring for a century and was never 

as much so as since the Worid War. 

Dr. Robinson has demonstrated a master mind in elect- 
ing the strategic points in the “Development of the Brit- 
ish Empire,” and has revealed literary art in the way he 
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has approached the ebb and flow of events in expanding 
and contracting the Empire. No one has dealt with the 
loss of the American Colonies more skilfully than has he. 

But the historio-literary art is at its height in dealing 
briefly with The Empire and The World War, 

The British Empire had not engaged in a major war for 
more than seventy years when it was forced to declare 
war on Germany in 1914. This chapter is a historic 
classic. It deals with India and Ireland down to the 
threshold of 1922. 

Without prejudice but with vitalizing spirit Dr. Robin- 
san has touched the high spots of the British Empire for- 
mation from earliest times to the complications of today. 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNIQUE. By Charles Elmer 
Holley, Ph. D., University of Illinois. New York: The 
Century Company. Cloth. 377 pp. 

Dr. Holley has made an interesting and important con- 
tribution to the Art of Teaching. He is one of the few 
writers for teachers who had adequately discriminated be- 
tween the Art of Teaching and the Science of Education, 
and if he had done nothing else “The Teacher’s Technique” 
would be a_ valuable contribution to professional 
literature. He has not only made this distinction entirely 
clear but he has presented the technique so sensibly, so 
clearly, so attractively that it is invaluable to any teacher 
who aspires to personal improvement in the art of teach- 
ing, especially in the grades and in the junior high school. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Russell Burton-Opitz, S.M., M.D., Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Physiology, Columbia University. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 411 pp. 

Dr. Burton-Opitz is well and’ favorably known lo 
physiologists both as teacher and as author of textbooks. 
Among his published works are a complete textbook of 
Physiology of nearly 1,200 pages, a laboratory handbook 
of Physiology, and the present book, which is intended 
for use as an elementary manual in colleges, schools of 
nursing, schools of physical education, classes in practi- 
cal arts, etc. More and more there is arising a tendency 
to require certain credits in elementaray physiology, as. 
well as in biology, physics, and chemistry, in pre-medical 
courses; certainly the acquisition of such a knowledge 
in the pre-medical course will permit the time allotted to: 
Physiology in the medical school to be spent to better ad- 
vantage. Many states also now require an elementary 
knowledge of physiology from all candidates for teachers” 
certificates. Nurses, artists, physical instructors, etc., also 
require a fundamental knowledge of the subject. Fur- 
thermore, all parents, and indeed, many people who are 
not necessarily parents, are in duty bound to become ac- 
quainted with the rudimentary bodily functions. For these 
reasons, a book of this sort, which combines scientific 
accuracy with more or less untechnical presentation, is 
likely to receive an enthusiastic welcome. That welcome 
we confidently predict. 


HAV Healthy. Strong, Oculists and IThysicians 


< used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Take the Textbooks NOW! 


While some are New and 
others in good condition 


and Give them the Protection and Reinforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Your investment in Book Covers will be returned to 
you through Increased Life and Service of the Books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


A comprehensive directory of 861 
local child health agencies in the 
United States has just been issued by 
the United States Department of 
Labor through the Children’s Bureau. 
These agencies are actively engaged 
in the promotion of child health 
through maternity care, intant care, 
und the care of the child of pre-school 
age. They serve states, counties, and 
urban areas of 10,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. 


“The Thirty-Ten Plan” in_ the 
State of Washington is so called be- 
cause it proposes the appropriation of 
thirty dollars per census child from 
the state and ten dollars per census 
child: from each county for the sup- 
port of education, leaving the ba!ance 
to be raised by the several districts. 


At present the state contributes 
twenty dollars per school child, so 
that the measure involves an addi- 
tional appropriation from the state 


amounting to $3,750,000 (ten dollars 
for 375,000 children). The advocates 
of the measure say that this addition 
ef $3,750,000 from the state will not 
increase taxation because an equiva- 
lent gmount will be lifted from the 
shoulders of the several districts. 

They claim further that the present 
method of apportioning educational 
contributions among state, county, 
and district is inequitable, asserting 
that the state should contribute half 
of the full amount required. 


Nineteen schools have been estab- 
lished by the island government of 
American Samoa. The _ religious de- 
Nominations still continue their 
schools long since established in ever’ 
village. The children abuve six years 
of age attend the government schools, 
which close at midday, and then thev 
attend the mission schools in the af- 
ternoon and evening. 

Radio enthusiasts will have oppor- 
tunity to secure class instruction in a 
State university extension course in 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


wireless telephony, 
announcement made 
House, Boston. The administration 
committee of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has offered the 
use of the Technology buildings for 
two courses. The lectures will be 
given by M. T. Dow of the institute, 
and E. L. Bowles, instructor in radio 
subjects at Technology, who con- 
ducted the classes last year. 


according to an 
at the State 


Evidence that the question of a 
shortage of teachers is slowly solving 
itself is furnished in a report from 
the training schools conducted by the 
New York City board of education. 
These schools, in which many of the 
city’s future teachers receive their 
professional preparation, have this 
year the largest enrollment ever made. 


Governor Baxter of Maine was 
treated to an object lesson in educa- 
tion recently when he joined Dr. A. 
O. Thomas, superintendent of public 
instruction, and other officials in a 
visit to the schools of certain counties 
of the state. In eastern Penobscot 
the party came upon a rural school of 
a kind which was common’ enough 
half a century ago, but which has no 
place in the modern educational sys- 
tem. The building itself was rough 
and unpainted and heated by a single 
wood stove near the teacher’s desk. 
The windows were loosely set and 
through cracks in the floor the ground 
below could be plainly seen. There 
was no cellar or basement and the 
building rested on wooden posts. In 
this one room one teacher taught 
twenty-six pupils of seven different 
grades. 

As a result of this inspection tour, 
Superintendent Thomas enlisted to an 
even greater degree than he had ex- 
pected the efforts of the Governor in 
the campaign now in_ progress to 
solve the rural school problem by 
giving children in the country dis- 
tricts something approaching an edu- 
cational opportunity. Dr. Thomas 


. under the direct 


explained that there are still 2,200 
single-teacher schools in the _ state, 
and that at least 300 of them are no. 
better than the one in eastern Penob- 
scot. “Gentlemen,” said the Gover- 
nor, “the State of Maine cannot af- 
ford to maintain such a place as that. 
to handicap the young. I never will 
rest as long as there is anything I can 
do to better conditions.” 


The first ungraded school of the- 
modern kind in the United States, di- 
rectly controlled by a board of edu- 
cation, was established in Newark, 
under Superintendent Gilbert, twenty- 
four years ago, April 4, 1898. This. 
was a school where truants .and in- 
corrigibles could receive special care, 
and yet be as free from restraint as 
the ordinary school boy. Prior  to- 
that time the Newark courts com- 
mitted incorrigible boys to the City 
Home at Verona,—an institution. 
under the control of the city. New 
York, Brooklyn, and some western 
cities had truant schools which were- 
jurisdiction of the- 
courts; and the State of Massachu- 
setts had its parental schools.—Super-. 
intendent's report. 


A study of possible school retrench-- 
ments was made recently in Nebraska. 


Approximately seventy superinten- 
dents reported on possible elimina- 
tions of school expenses, if elimina- 


tion must be made. Each gave his 
first, second and third choices. Some- 
of the judgments recorded are start- 
ling. Domestic science came under 
the ban by fifty per cent. of the 
executives. Special supervisors by an 
equal majority. Fewer teachers and 
larger classes. Building improvement. 
Music. Sixty-four would have no. 
ents. Twelve opposed any  reorgan- 
ization of the system. Sixteen ob- 
jected to free supplies and texts. Nine 
would cut out the kindergartens, and 
twenty-eight manual training. There 
was, evidently, no rational consensus. 
of opinion. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES.' 


I'HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Ditlays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Twenty-eight states now have some 
form of legislation to encourage 
physical education. The first recogni- 
tion was by North Dakota in 1899; 
the second, Ohio, in 1904; the third, 
Idaho, 1913. Illinois passed her law 
in 1915. The influence of the war is 
shown in the addition of six states 
to the list in the next two years, 1916, 
1917. Since then, and prior to 1920, 
wten states had passed such laws, and 
during 1920 and 1921 nine other states 
came into line. 

A total of 150 delegates represent- 
ing Williams, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Amherst and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, met in an all-day 
conference recently in what was 
called a “symposium for constructive 
suggestions on the ethical and religi- 
ous conditions in college life.” 

The conference was unique in the 
Ahistory of education in the United 
States, and was held behind closed 
doors, in order that there might be the 
freest discussion. 

Mary T. Clements, 41 Esther street, 
Pasadena, Cal., formerly of Oakmont, 
Pa. writes of a “Back-to-school” 
campaign in Los Angeles by club men 
-and club women to prevent 10,000 
pupils from staying out or dropping 
out of school this year. In the case 


of pupils needed to help support the 
family, the organization supplies 
money for the schooling of the child 
and the support of dependents. 


A school for the blind, the first of 
its kind in Armenia, was opened in 
Alexandropol this summer hy Near 
East Relief, under the direction of 
Dr. R. T. Uhls of Kansas City. The 
pupils are 150 Armenian war orphans 
from five to eleven years of age. 
withdrawn as incurable the 
Seversky Trachoma Hospital at Alex- 
andropol. 

Approximately fifty school systems 
are now using the work-study-play 
plan in whole or in part. Known as 
the Platoon organization, it seeks to 
economize both room and time, and 
to make an all-round appeal in train- 
ing. In Detroit it has reduced the 
20,000 half-time pupils to 7,000. 

Indiana University has set a gener- 
ous example to other institutions. In 
the movement for funds to erect a 
memorial building in hunor of the 
state’s soldiers in the World War, the 
2,700 students in a recent campus 
campaign subscribed $490,000—about 
$150. per student! 


+ The National Surety Company has 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


‘@ression whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


Please send, ete. 


We have used Arlo in the fourth 


Evidence in any court. 


In one of my schools we have a fourth grade who simply cannot read. 
I want a medicine which will fit their case, and believe that you have 
it in Clematis. I have tried it in Maine, and it has always worked. 
Signed, Charles E. Varney, Supt. of Schools. 


grade, and Clematis in the third 
grade, and have found them wonderful books. 


Signed, George H. Weiss, Supt. of Schools. 


I am thoroughly delighted with Pathways. 
Signed, W. Linwood Chase, Supt of Schools. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN | 


Lee, Mass., November 21, 1922. 


Pottsville, Pa. 


Canton, Maine. 


Instill Patriotism! 


LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON BIRTHDAYS! 


Every school building in America should have statues or busts 
of Lincoln or Washington within its walls. 


The February birthday exercises are ideal occasions for presen- 
tation of such gifts to your school. 

Write regarding our Special Offer for February and send thirty- 
five cents for our beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO., MELROSE, MASS. 


Decorate your School! 
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launched the movement and appointed 
a director to carry on the work, which 
is surely constructive and important. 
The co-operation of large commercial 
bodies has already been assured. They 
feel that something must be done ta 
awaken that splendid old trait of 
rugged honesty upon which the foun- 
dations of trade and commerce were 
laid when the country was in its in- 
fancy and when the betrayal of a 
trust was an almost unknown occur- 
rence. 

John J. Lynch, principal of junior 
high school, Holyoke, Mass., an 
ardent admirer of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, evolved a most interesting 
pian for the observance of the birth- 
day of Theodore Roosevelt by the 
pupils of his school. He prepared 
short sketches dealing wth the vari- 
ous phases of Mr. Roosevelt's life and 
each sketch was delivered by a pupil 
of the school. The sketches bore the 
following titles: “Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Day,” “Roosevelt's Love for 
Boys”; “Roosevelt's Love for the 
Happiness of Girls’; “Roosevelt's 
Rise in Power’; “Early Political 
Career of Roosevelt’; “Roosevelt's 
Greatest Honors”; “President Roose- 
velt’s Great Deeds”; “Theodore 
Roosevelt, | Author”; “Roosevelt's 
Democracy.” 

A movement has been put on foot 
to secure the teaching of honesty in 
schools throughout the country. More 
than 500 bank presidents and 700 city 
superintendents of schools have prom- 
ised their support. The number of 
teachers who have endorsed it runs 
into the thousands. 

Jerome D. Greene, New York, long 
time secretary of the Harvard Cor- 
poration, has been chosen chairman 5 
the executive committee of the Har- 
vard Board of Overseers. 


A complete record of the prairie 
flowers of Washington by a new proc- 
ess of color photography has been 
begun by Professor F. L. Pickett, 


Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO NEW YORK 


The worlds largest 
makéerb of Crayons 
_ Waiter Color Painis 
& Allied Produ 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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head of the botany department of the 
State College .of Washington. He 
uses regulation black-and-white photo 
negatives, but photographs through a 
three-color screen which filters out all 
but the proper rays. He can_ thus 
make as many reproductions from one 
negative as he desires, instead of 
merely the one, as in the older sys- 
tem of color photography. 


C. Everett Myers, Pennsylvania 
State College, announces that fifty- 
four per cent. of the boys who have 


attended vocational high schools 
throughout the state have become 
farmers. The other forty-six per 
cent. are engaged in 126 different 
occupations. 


‘The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene was engaged during Au- 
gust, September, and October in mak- 
ing a mental hy giene survey in North 
Dakota. This is one of several state 
surveys being conducted by the Na- 
tional Committee. Recommendations 
are made to the governor and legis- 
lature for appropriate action. Those 
conducting the North Dakota survey 
were: Dr. Thomas H. Haines, con- 
sultant for the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene; director, Dr. 
Ward G. Reeder, assistant professor 
of school administration, Ohio State 
University; C. Hultgren, psycholo- 
gist for the National Committee, and 
Mina A. Sessions and Lucille Martin 
psychiatric social workers for the 
committee. 


Dr. L. A. Pechstein, goes 
to the University of Cincinnati, goes 


irom the University of Rochester, 
New York. 


Evidences of the possibilities of the 
radio as an adjunct to educational ac- 
tivities are shown almost daily. Cci- 
lege lectures will be given via radio 
in some cases. A member of the 
University of Southern Califorsa 
faculty, Dr. Ralph L. Power, recent) 
broadcasted a radio lecture on “The 
Woman in Business” which wili be 
followed by talks on other opportuni- 
ties for women. 

After a six-months leave of ab- 
sence, Professor E. E. Olson, of the 
University of Southern California 
commerce faculty, returned to Los 
Angeles and resumed teaching in the 
summer session. 

John Riggleman, of the Harvard 
Business School, has been appointed 
an assistant professor of commerce in 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Meetings to be Held 
FEBRUARY 


8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City, 


26-March 3: - 
intendence, N. E. . Cleve’ 


MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolina State T - 
ers’ Association. 


29-31: Tennessee Sta A 
of Teachers. 
APRIL. 
13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland, = 
19-21: Kentucky Education 
Clation at Louisville. 
JULY. 


National Education As ssociation, San 
Francisco Oakland. 


Asso- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WE CAN RECOMMEND CANDIDATES FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES 


ELOCUTION; Leland Powers graduate, elocution, 
$1,400 (woman). 


FRENCH-ENGLISH; Cornell 


three years experience, 


graduate, no experience, $1,200 (woman). 
SCIENCE-ATHLETICS; Colgate graduate, one $1,800. 


DEPARTMENTAL ENGLISH; Oneonta Normal, State College, five years’ ex- 
perience, $1,600. 


MANUAL TRAINING-PRINTING; 
PHYSICAL TRAINING; Sargent 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 


- they will want you. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Sena for new book- 


year’s experience, 


Oswego graduate, no experience, $1,500. 
graduate, two years’ experience, $1,600. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
McRICAN ::. TEACHERS’ AGENCY imtroduces 


and FORE GN Schools and Famihes, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 

to parents. on or address 


recommends teacbers and has flied Bam 
dreds of bigh grade (oP te 
$5,000) with lent teacher Estabd— 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square. New York. 
lished 1889. “No charge to 
none for registration. If you bende 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. + 81 Union Sauare. New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AceNcy A euperior tat 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Established 1855 


Sith and S6th Streets TeS*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD. Pros. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\ew'yore” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, puklic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about, schools. WWN..0. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 


The Parker 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Ve receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923 ? 


The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an 
easy possibility,— just another of the many services of the 
Victrola in the classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives 
suggestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together 
with descriptive notes on over 250 standard selections. It is 

FREE to all who are to conduct a Contest. 


| Consult any dealer in 
\ Victor products or write 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


Educational Department 
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